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Dear Father: 


Yours is a full life, a busy life. Not only mst ym 
give your people spiritual guidance, but you mst administer 
the complex affairs of your parish. To get done all that 
you mst do, yo have no time to spare. 


You cannot, therefore, devote but so mich of your time 
to weighing the relative merits of the many different kinds 
of parish offering envelope sets which are on the market. 


But-- occasionally you talk to the pastors of other 
parishes. Some of them use our "Catholic Action" Homilopes, 
for Homilopes are used widely in every diocese in America, 


Won't you make a point of asking what they think of 
their Homilopes? (In case you don't know what Homilopes are, 
they are top-quality offering envelopes unique in that they 
have on the usual blank backs a different sermonette for 
each week=-- a message which appealingly promotes loyal sup- 
port of pastor and parisht) 


If you are not using Homilopes, you are missing some- 
things You are missing an opportunity to give the finances 
of your parish a wonderful boost. Pastors using Homilopes 
will tell you this. 


You need the kind of support which only HOmilopes can 
give yore These message-envelopes will encourage your loyal 
contributors, improve irregular givers, and bring back into 
active giving many who now are completely negligent. 


Investigate, we urge youl 


Cordially yours, 
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The Liturgical Piety of the Psalms 


By MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


Our purpose is to review and, when necessary, to comment 
upon those passages of the Psalms which manifest the religious 
devotion engendered by the Temple and its liturgy. When con- 
trasted with the light and vitality of Christian institutions, the 
symbols and rites of the Old Testament seem bleak and barren. 
The sanctuary, which the Israelites venerated as the abode of 
God, occasionally witnessed some miraculous manifestation of the 
Deity, but it was devoid of anything comparable to the Euchar- 
istic presence. Physically God was as fully present in the savage 
wilds as He was in the solemn darkness of the Holy of Holies. 
Unlike the Sacraments, the sacrificial and purificatory rites of 
Moses were incapable of producing grace or remitting sin by their 
own intrinsic power. 

We might imagine that means so pitifully inadequate could 
not give rise to eminent sanctity. But the Psalms, which mirror 
the inner life of devout Israelites in all its phases, reveal that the 
Temple and its liturgy exerted an influence which is truly amaz- 
ing. To trace this influence is no mere academic exercise of 
historical research. It shows us that men of the spiritual stature 
of the Prophets were far from antagonistic to formal worship; 
the contrary view is favored in some circles of radical criticism. 
We also see the gracious working of the Holy Spirit in generous, 
responsive souls at a time when mankind had no more than an 
elementary revelation. Our pedestrian piety is stimulated by 
the fact that men with lesser graces soared to such lofty heights. 
Their words not only remain appropriate for us, but acquire an 
added beauty and a deeper meaning, for we possess the glorious 
realities foreshadowed by the symbols which inspired the piety 
of the Psalmists. 

As we may surmise, the liturgical piety of the Psalmists springs 
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primarily from the thought that the sanctuary is the beloved and 
everlasting abode of the Lord. He Himself desired its comple- 
tion, chose its site on Mount Sion, and reared it on high. He is 
enthroned over the golden cherubim of the ark of the covenant, 
which is His footstool and the symbol of His power.! Never- 
theless, His presence is not limited to the Temple. Not only is 
He the omnipotent creator and ruler of the universe with a 
splendid court in heaven,? but He is also present in every con- 
ceivable place.* 

These lofty ideas explain the efforts that were made to beautify, 
dramatize, and spiritualize the ritual with music and song. 
Many Psalms were expressly composed to be chanted at the 
performance of the sacrificial rites, whilst others were adapted 
for this purpose. Practically all the musical instruments known 
to the ancient Near East were used in the Temple orchestras to 
lend solemnity to the liturgy and to accompany the religious 
chants.‘ 

In view of the sacredness of the place and its esthetic and 
emotional appeal, we are not surprised that devout Israelites 
seek the face or presence of the Lord in the sanctuary,® praying 
to Him with uplifted hands,* or bowing down, kneeling before 
Him in lowliest homage.’ Public worship affords them a wel- 
come opportunity to praise God in the midst of the assembled 
people.* They participate with jubilation in the hymns and 
music of the liturgy.° The sacred dances, the processions to the 
sanctuary and around the altar, fill them with religious en- 
thusiasm.'° They vow and joyfully offer sacrifices in thanks- 
giving for deliverance from mortal peril.11 They ardently hope 
that the Gentiles may also one day come to the courts of the 
Lord, bringing their votive offerings.’ Zeal for the glory of the 
House of the Lord devours their strength. So actively do they 
display this zeal that they incur the mockery and persecution of 
their apostate fellow-countrymen.™* 

It is obvious that pious Israelites considered worship in the 


? Ps. Ixxvii. 68, 69, Ixxxvi. 1, xcviii. 1 sqq., cxxxi. 7 sqq. 
2 Ps. xxiii. 1, xxviii. 1, lxxiii. 16, ixxxviii. 12, xciv. 4. 


* Ps. cxxxviii. 1 sqq. ‘Ps. cl. 5 Ps. xxiii. 6. 
ft XXVii. 2, 1xii. 5, exxxiii. 5, cxl. 2. 7 Ps, xciv. 6. 
8 Ps, xxxiv. 18, xxxix. 10, cx. 1, cxlix. i. 9 Ps, xxxii. 1-4, xciv. 1, cl. 1. 


0 Ps, XXV. Te xii. 5, Ixvii. 26, cxvii. 27. 
11 Ps, xix. 4, xxvi. 6, liii. 8, Iv. 13, Ixv. 13, cvi. 22, exv. 9. 
12 Ps, xcv. 7, 13 Ps, Ixviii. 10. 
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Temple a source of copious blessings. Their mental attitude is 
well summed up in the words: “Happy is he whom Thou dost 
choose, bringing him near to dwell in Thy courts; may we be 
sated with the goodness of Thy house, the holiness of Thy tem- 
ple.”’* But it was of vital consequence to know who might 
reasonably hope to participate in these blessings. The impor- 
tance attached to the question is shown by the fact that it forms 
the theme of a number of Psalms. Picturing the Lord in His 
sanctuary as an Oriental host who accords lavish hospitality and 
secure protection to his guest, David asks: 


“O Lord, who may be a guest in Thy tent? 
Who may dwell upon Thy holy mountain?” 


His answer stresses not ritual purity or willingness to offer 
sacrifice but moral integrity: 


“He that walks blamelessly and does what is right, 
And thinks what is true in his heart.’’!® 


This Psalm is all the more memorable if, as some think, it was 
intended to be recited alternately by the officiating priest and 
those requesting admission to the sanctuary. 

In Psalm xxiii a similar question is prompted by the considera- 
tion that the Lord is the mighty and wise creator and ruler of the 
universe: 


“Who may go up to the mount of the Lord, 
And who may stand in His holy place?”’ 


Again the response emphasizes purity of thought and act: 


“He whose hands are guiltless and whose heart is pure, 
He who does not turn his desire to wickedness.’’!® 


This Psalm acquires additional importance from the fact that it 
was chanted by alternate choirs when the ark was borne in 
solemn procession to its shrine on Mount Sion. Finally, a 
prayer, composed by David to accompany the morning sacrifice, 
declares that the wicked man is not treated as a guest but ab- 
horred by God, whilst the man whose life is governed by the fear 
of God may appear in the sanctuary with the hope of obtaining 
an answer to his supplication.!’ 


14 Ps, Ixiv. 5. ™% Ps. xiv. 1,2. % Ps. xxiii. 3,4. ™ Ps. v. 
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Even more remarkable than this wholesome reverence for 
the sanctity of God are the peace and confidence, the joy and love, 
inspired by the sanctuary and its liturgy. At times they seem to 
have reached a mystic intensity. The reflection that God is a 
good shepherd and a generous host fills David with a sense of 
serene security. This divine beneficence and graciousness will be 
his companions all through life, for he is God’s guest continually 
in the sanctuary.'* When contending with ruthless foes, he 
grounds his appeal for divine aid not only on his blameless life 
but also on his faithful participation in the liturgical rites. He 
washes his hands in token of innocence and walks in procession 
around the altar, thanking God and praising His wondrous 
works. “I love the refuge of Thy house,” he declares, ‘“‘and the 
place where Thy glory abides.’”’® Because of his blameless life 
and his devotion to divine worship he foresees that his path will 
again be smooth, affording him a new motive for praising God in 
the community.”° 

While pondering the divine protection which he enjoys in 
perilous situations, David conceives such an intense love of God 
that he desires to be united with Him continuously. So he 


prays: 


“‘But one thing do I ask of the Lord, but one thing do I seek, 
That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my life, 
To see the beauty of the Lord and contemplate His sanctuary.’’*! 


Now, in the sanctuary there was ordinarily no outward mani- 
festation of the divine presence. A layman could perceive no 
more than the exterior of the house, the altar of holocausts, and 
its sacrificial rites. These were not so beautiful in themselves 
as to induce a natural desire of perpetual contemplation. Hence, 
the author of this Psalm must have been affected in an unusual 
manner by the beauty of the spiritual truths symbolically repre- 
sented by the house of God and its ritual. His desire to abide 
for ever in the enjoyment of these ardent spiritual delights re- 
minds us of the request of St. Peter on Mount Tabor: ‘Lord, it is 
good for us to be here, let us make here three tabernacles.’’”” 
This inclines us to the belief that David experienced that experi- 
mental perception of the divine lovableness which we find in 
Christian mystics. 

18 Ps, xxii, 1 sqq. ™ Ps. xxv.8. *Jbid., 12. *! Ps. xxvi.4. ** Matt., xvii. 4. 
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This opinion is strengthened by his poem on the beatitude of 
being in the grace of God. This happiness is showered upon 
those who worship in the sanctuary: 


“They are sated with the abundance of Thy house, 

And Thou dost give them to drink of the stream of Thy delights. 
For with Thee is the fountain of life, 

And in Thy light we see light.”’?* 


The abundance of God’s house would seem to be an allusion to 
the sacred repasts in which those who offered sacrifice were al- 
lowed to participate. But the parallel line shows conclusively 
that the writer is thinking primarily of higher spiritual joys with 
which his soul is inundated when he assists at the sacred rites. 
He knows the reason why union with God is so delightful: He 
is the author of those states of the soul in which the definition of 
life is fully verified, and in the light of His supernatural favor the 
soul sees light or true happiness. That such an overflow of re- 
ligious ardor should be due merely to ordinary grace seems im- 
probable. 

The vehement desire for God manifested in some Psalms is no 
less extraordinary. David was consumed by this avid yearning 
when he roamed the Judean desert, fleeing before Saul: 


“OQ God, my God, I search for Thee, my soul thirsts for Thee, 
My body languishes for Thee in an arid, parched, waterless land.’’*4 


He goes on to say that he felt the same longing for God as at the 
time when he was wont to worship Him in the Temple in the days 
before his exile. To quote his own words: ‘Thus did I gaze 
upon Thee in the sanctuary, to see Thy power and glory.’’* 
Again we are struck by the poet’s ability to see the spiritual 
realities hidden beneath the shell of external worship, and by the 
intensity of his desire which affected both body and soul. They 
remind us of the effects of the mystic union described by the 
great contemplatives. 

This yearning for God is even more beautifully expressed in 
the Psalm of a pilgrim to the Temple. Although, as a layman, 
he cannot pass beyond the outer court, he would rather abide in 
this threshold of the Temple than in the tents of wickedness. In 
his eyes one day in God’s house is better than a thousand else- 


23 Ps, xxxv. 9. 74 Ps. Ixii. 1. ™ Ps. lxii. 3. 
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where. For there he finds the fulfillment of all his spiritual and 
material needs. The Lord will protect him from danger; He 
will bestow grace and favor upon his soul; in short, He will grant 
him any necessity.2* Convinced that God is his all, he enters the 
Temple with rapturous joy: 


“How beautiful is Thy dwelling, O Lord of hosts! 

My soul yearned, yea, pined away for the courts of the Lord. 

My heart and my flesh raise a joyous shout for the living God. 

Even the sparrow has found a home, and the swallow a nest for her- 
self, 

Where she stows her young: Thy altars, 

O Lord of hosts, my King and my God! 

Blessed are they who ever dwell in Thy house, who ever praise 
Thee!’’” 


Thus, he compares himself in his quest for the Temple to a bird 
which, after many erring flights, has at last found a home within 
the precincts of the sanctuary. His exultation of body and mind 
on attaining the object of his desires recalls the state of mystic 
prayer called ‘‘jubilation,” in which the soul is impelled to break 
forth into fervent colloquies and even into singing.*® 

The bitter anguish caused by an enforced separation from the 
divine presence in the Temple has been immortalized by an 
Israelite who apparently had been held captive by pagans in the 
region of the Hermon. He uses a singularly apt and touching 
comparison to illustrate his agonizing thirst for God: 


“‘As the hind pants for water brooks, 

So my soul pants for Thee, O God. 

My soul thirsts for God, the living God. 
When shall I come and appear before God?’’*® 


Because of his exile, his faith in God is assailed by a temptation 
to despair, which is aggravated by the taunts of his captors at the 
seeming impotence of his God. He endeavors to dry his tears, 
which flow day and night, by recollections of happier days when 
he led pilgrimages to the Temple, and joined in their joyous 
acclamations and hymns to the Deity.*® But these reminis- 
cences merely intensify his homesickness. To dispel the ever- 


% Ps, Ixxxiii. 11-13. 7 Ibid., 1-5. 
% Poulain, ‘‘Graces of Interior Prayer,’’ p. 184. 
2 Ps, xli. 1-3. * Ibid., 4, 5, 
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increasing murmuring of his heart, he repeatedly has recourse 
to the thoughts expressed in the refrain: 


“Why art thou bowed down, O my soul, and why dost thou murmur 
against me? 

Wait for God, for I shall yet praise Him, the salvation of my counte- 
nance and my God.’’#! 


Finally he prays: 


“Send forth Thy light and Thy faithfulness that they may lead me, 
That they may bring me to Thy holy hill and to Thy dwelling place, 
That I may come to the altar of God, to God, the highest joy, 
And that I may praise with the harp God, my God.’’*? 


With this prayer the temptation is conquered, and the refrain 
which closes the poem becomes an anticipation of certain attain- 
ment. 

The encomiums lavished upon Jerusalem (or Sion, as it is com- 
monly termed) also command our attention in our search for 
evidences of liturgical piety, for they are due to the Temple 
which made Jerusalem the religious center of the nation. God 
loves Sion more than any other city of Jacob.** For it is His 
city, holy, everlasting, the crown of beauty, the delight of all the 
world, the residence of a King who truly deserves to be termed 
great.** The lofty peaks of the Bashan range gaze enviously 
upon the hill which God has chosen to be His eternal dwelling.** 

The Lord has ordained blessings for Sion and all its citizens.**® 
Pilgrims hasten to it with joy, and pray for the welfare of the 
city and its earthly ruler.*” Egypt, Babylon, and other pagan 
lands may boast of having native sons among these pilgrims, but 
Jerusalem has the unique privilege of being the spiritual mother 
of all of them, no matter what their place of origin may be.** 

Proudly do the Israelites gaze upon the towers, battlements, 
and palaces of Sion: they testify to the greatness of its God.* 
The wonders which God wrought in defense of His city are re- 
corded in triumphant Psalms. *° 

Consequently, when the city and Temple are devastated, 
faithful Israelites are bewildered and pour forth their lamenta- 
tions, questionings, and pleas to God.*! They cling with pathetic 


31 Tbid., 6. ** Ps. xlii. 3. %* Ps. Ixxxvi.1. * Ps. xlvii. 1 sqq., xlix. 1 sqq. 
35 Ps, Ixvii. 16,17. ™ Ps. cxxxi. 15 sqq., cxxxii. 3. 

37 Ps, Ixxxiii. 10, cxxi. 6. ™ Ps. lxxxvi. ™ Ps. xlvii. 14. 

40 Ps, xlv. 1, xlvii. 5sqq. ‘4! Ps. Ixxiii, Ixxxviii. 39 sqq. 
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devotion to the debris and stones of the ruined city.*? In the 
land of exile they refuse to sing the songs of Sion lest they be 
exposed to pagan ridicule.** Their passionate love is revealed 
in the words: 


“Tf I should forget thee, O Jerusalem, may my right hand forget me! 
May my tongue cleave to my palate, if I do not remember thee, 
If I do not make Jerusalem my supreme joy!’’** 


We must now consider the objection that some of the Psalmists 
completely rejected sacrifice. But the passages alleged in sup- 
port of this view are susceptible of another interpretation, more 
in harmony with the doctrine of the other Psalms. It is true 
that the penitent David says, “‘A sacrifice to God is an afflicted 
spirit,’’ but he means that in a state of sin the only effective 
means to obtain pardon is genuine contrition, for which sacrifice 
is not a substitute.*® He also declares that God required the 
entire consecration of his being and not sacrifice.*® This merely 
implies that sacrifice as such is not the highest form of oblation; 
it does not deny that it may have some merit as a lesser act of 
devotion. If we consider sacrifice purely as a material gift, it 
is certainly inferior to interior acts of the mind and will by which 
we express our submission to God. This is the meaning of the 
Psalmist when he asserts that a hymn of thanksgiving is better 
than sacrifice.*7 God explicitly approves the sacrifices, but He 
warns the Israelites not to imagine that they are supplying His 
wants by these offerings and thus establishing a claim in justice 
to His favors.** In short, all the Psalms which seem to repudiate 
sacrifice rather teach the proper attitude which should be taken 
towards this form of worship. 

The strong denunciations of religious and moral abuses which 
we read in the Prophets may cause us to underestimate the value 
and virtue of the Mosaic religion. This survey shows that its 
influence extended not only to ordinary piety, but even to the 
realm of mysticism whenever it found a heart eager to respond to 
the inspiration and vitalizing power of the Holy Spirit. The 
example and words of the Psalmists should lead us to a deeper 
appreciation of our own liturgy, which is radiant with the light 
and life towards which the Old Testament aspired. 


42 Ps, ci. 15. 4 Ps. exxxvi.lsqq. ‘“ Jbid.,6. “ Ps. 1, 19. 
“ Ps. xxxix. 7,8. 7 Ps. Ixviii. 31. “ Ps. xlix. 7 sqq. 
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Pentecostal Preaching 
By THE RIGHT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


I. Miracles 


The title of this paper, ‘‘Pentecostal Preaching,” is the same as 
that of a volume of sermons published in London, England, in 
1908. Its scholarly author, Arthur Devine, C.P., had pre- 
viously issued ‘The Creed Explained,” “The Commandments 
Explained,” and ‘The Sacraments Explained,” but is perhaps 
better known in America as the author of the two stately volumes, 
“A Manual of Ascetical Theology” (1902) and ‘‘A Manual of 
Mystical Theology” (1903). It may be desirable to note these 
facts here lest some of my readers who possess the first-mentioned 
volume might naturally suppose that the present paper is intended 
as a very tardy appraisal of the preaching value of the book of 
sermons issued in 1908. 

My present outlook is, however, much broader. It hopes (too 
ambitiously, perhaps) to consider the real availability—extensive 
or slight, as the case may be—of the Pentecostal Gospel pericopes 
for helpful preaching purposes. How many of these pericopes 
should be merely read to the congregation and be not made the 
basis for preaching? Could the time thus gained be more 
profitably spent on other themes selected perhaps from the Epis- 
tles of these Sundays, or else on themes quite alien to the well- 
worn topics ordinarily associated with certain of the Pentecostal 
Sundays? Or may we venture to hope for an eventual revision 
and reshaping of the whole scheme of the Gospels and Epistles, 
since the present scheme has been adversely criticized by learned 
specialists in the history of the Sacred Liturgy? 


I 


Some complaints made both from the Pew and from the Pulpit 
(as one might figuratively put the matter) may be appropriately 
considered first of all. 

Let us listen now to the Pew. A few years ago, The Sign pub- 
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lished a letter written to that magazine by a layman who com- 
plained that he had grown aweary of the annual repetition of the 
Gospel pericopes; that, having listened to them for many years, 
he now had them practically by heart; and that he would welcome 
with delight a selection of other Scriptural passages which would 
gradually broaden his knowledge and appreciation of the Holy 
Scriptures and would at the same time serve as bases for a novel 
presentation of the same doctrinal or moral topics as those 
commonly associated with the existing pericopes. I have here 
stated his complaint from a not too-retentive memory—with 
probably a fair amount of correctness in the main, but without, I 
think, a touch of the acerbity (as it seemed to me) that marked his 
complaint. 

The other complaint was voiced by the Pulpit. It is reported 
in the volume entitled ‘“The Liturgy of the Mass,” written by Dr. 
Pius Parsch and translated into English by Father Frederic Eck- 
hoff (Herder, 1936, 368 pp.). We therein read: ‘Those en- 
trusted with the care of souls often complain that the pericopes 
for Sundays are devoid of material for sermons. Of course, it 
must be admitted that any unchanging system of pericopes must 
soon be exhausted, especially when the pastor has been preaching 
to the same congregation for years.”’ 

Such complaints from Pew and Pulpit are doubtless interre- 
lated, albeit expressed from different standpoints. The Pew is 
tired of hearing the same pericopes year after year. The Pulpit 
is embarrassed in finding different topics for preaching based on 
the same unvarying system of Gospels and Epistles. The Pulpit 
may be tempted to seek new themes by allegories and strained 
interpretations of the Gospel pericopes. The Pew (if it should be 
literal-minded or practical-minded) may become dubious con- 
cerning doctrines that seem to be based on rather far-fetched 
theorizing and allegorizing. 

Dr. Parsch answers the complaint of the Pulpit as follows: 
“The difficulty does not lie in the system of pericopes, but rather 
in this, that many pastors overlook the meaning and purpose of 
the Gospel pericopes, particularly for the Sundays after Pentecost.” 
I have conferred italics here, since my present business is directly 
concerned with Pentecostal Preaching. Dr. Parsch continues: 
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“Those Gospels are not primarily intended to furnish thoughts 
and material for sermons; they are rather figures and parables of 
the effects of the Mass. Such is the purpose of the Gospels telling 
of miraculous cures, and of the raising of the dead to life. As 
during His sojourn on earth Christ was the Saviour, the Healer 
of physical ills, so now, especially in the Eucharist, He is the 
Healer of spiritual ills, now He raises those who are spiritually 
dead to a new life. The liturgy is not concerned with preaching 
doctrines in the pericopes, but wishes rather to explain and illus- 
trate by figure and parable the labors of Christ, the Divine Healer 
in the mystery of the Eucharist. If we keep this purpose in 
mind, the Gospels will take on another meaning for us” (pp. 131- 
132). He develops this thought in pages 132-133. 

It is of course patent that Dr. Parsch has not fully met the 
complaint of the Pew. He appears to think the existing pe- 
ricopes quite desirable for the Pulpit if they be treated in a properly 
allegorical fashion. My own opinion is that both Pulpit and Pew 
could protest here that the many miracles (nine in number, to be 
exact) read to the people on the Pentecostal Sundays are thus 
made open to a somewhat tortuously allegorical interpretation; 
and that, in any event, these miracles recur annually and—salva 
reverentia—may thus have become stale through repetition, and 
also may have become tiresome in their allegorical interpretation. 
Meanwhile, he has referred with special emphasis to the Sundays 
after Pentecost, declaring that they possess a meaning and 
purpose too easily overlooked by preachers in their zeal to find 
in them a moral or a doctrinal aim which in reality they lack. 


II 


Curiously enough, the Pentecostal Sundays furnish us with 
nine miracles and nine parables. The fact is stated here, as- 
suredly not for symbolical or allegorical theorizing, but simply 
as a happy aid to one’s memory. Our business in the present 
paper concerns the miracles, while a succeeding paper will con- 
sider the parables. 

What are some of the difficulties presented to Pulpit or Pew, 
or mayhap to both, by the miracles narrated in the Pentecostal 
Sundays? It may be desirable to consider some of them. 
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(1) We find an annual duplication of one kind of miracle, 
namely, the miraculous feeding of great multitudes with a few 
loaves and fishes. The Gospel of the Sixth Sunday after Pente- 
cost narrates the miracle of the multiplication of seven loaves and 
a few little fishes to feed about 4000 people. This miracle will 
easily recall the Gospel for the Fourth Sunday in Lent, which 
narrates the multiplication of five barley loaves and two fishes 
to feed about 5000 men. Both miracles teach exactly the same 
lesson of the abounding kindness of Our Saviour, His tender 
recognition of our merely physical needs. So obvious is this that 
Cosmo Lang (later Anglican Archbishop of York and finally of 
Canterbury), in his volume entitled ‘“The Miracles of Jesus as 
Marks on the Way of Life,’’ devotes one chapter (The Feeding 
of the Multitude) to the subject of the two similar miracles, al- 
though in fact dealing with only one, namely, that one found in 
the eighth chapter of St. Mark’s Gospel. This is the miracle com- 
memorated by us on the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost—a Sunday 
which is not separated far from the Fourth Sunday in Lent. 
And so it would appear that the Pew has a fair basis for its com- 
plaint of sameness in the Gospel pericopes, whilst so large a por- 
tion of the Four Gospels goes without any reading to our people 
on the Sundays and obligatory festivals of the Church Year. 

(2) The good folk in the congregation who thus hear the two 
distinct narratives of the two miracles may nevertheless quite 
easily confound them, and may think the two miracles are only 
one. If the Gospel of the Fourth Sunday in Lent—an admirable 
time for the miracle to have appropriate comment—be kept 
among the pericopes and the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
be supplied with some unused portion of the Four Gospels, the 
preacher could insert into his sermon a reading of the second 
multiplication of loaves and fishes, and would thus indicate clearly 
to his hearers that the two miracles are wholly distinct. It may be 
that Cosmo Lang considered the two narratives as relating only 
oneevent. At any rate, in his chapter of some 3000 words, he no- 
where suggests that there were two miracles of multiplication of 
loaves and fishes; and in his Preface he declares: “I have not, 
directly, consulted any other literature than the Gospels them- 
selves.”” It does appear at least possible that he confused the 
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two distinct miracles—as our own congregations may also very 
easily do. Meanwhile, his treatment of the miracle is attractive 
and helpful. Let me quote a slight portion of one paragraph in 
his Section II (The Great Possibilities of Small Opportunities) 
which a preacher might find interesting and useful whilst dealing 
with either one of the two miracles: 


“Brother Lawrence was nothing more romantic or exalted than a 
monastery cook but he could say: ‘The time of business does not 
with me differ from the time of prayer, and in the noise and clatter 
of my kitchen, while several persons are at the same time calling for 
different things, I possess God in as great tranquility as if I were 
upon my knees at the Blessed Sacrament.’ ”’ 


(3) The Gospel for the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost nar- 
rates the miraculous draught of fishes (Luke, v. 1-11). The Gos- 
pels tell us of two undoubtedly distinct miraculous draughts of 
fishes, namely, the one in to-day’s Gospel (Luke, v. 1-11) and 
the one after Christ’s Resurrection narrated by St. John (xxi. 1-7). 
This latter one could appropriately have been assigned to one 
of the Sundays after Easter, but the pericopes of the whole year 
nowhere allude to it. Meanwhile, much dissident discussion 
has gone on amongst learned commentators as to whether the 
miracle referred to in St. Luke (v. 1-11) was identical with, or 
distinct from, a similar event narrated by St. Matthew (iv. 18-22) 
and St. Mark (i. 16-20). Archbishop MacEvilly says in his 
“Commentary on St. Luke” (p. 90): ‘Whether the occurrences 
recorded (v. 1-11) are the same as those described in Matthew 
(iv. 18-22), is disputed. It seems, however, notwithstanding 
some difference in details, that they are the same. .. .”’ Dr. 
Cornelius Ryan disagrees (“‘Gospels of the Sundays and Festi- 
vals,’”’ II, 193): “‘Amongst commentators there is a difference of 
opinion as to whether the calling of the Apostles, which is here 
recorded, be or be not the same as that which is mentioned in 
Matthew, iv. 18-22, and Mark, i. 16-20. Many... think that the 
three accounts refer to one and the same event... . It is more 
probable that the almost verbally identical narrations of SS. 
Matthew and Mark refer to a call different from that described 
by St. Luke. .. .”” The miraculous draught of fishes is not men- 
tioned by St. Matthew or St. Mark. It may be desirable for a 
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preacher to be at least aware of this learned dispute without re- 
ferring to it in his sermon on to-day’s miraculous draught of fishes. 
A model of happy avoidance is given us by the discourse of 
Father Devine, on this day’s miracle, in his volume entitled 
‘Pentecostal Preaching” (pp. 56-65). On the other hand, since 
the other undisputed miraculous draught of fishes narrated by 
St. John (xxi. 1-7) finds place nowhere in the Sunday Gospels of 
the Church Year, the preacher might helpfully give it place even 
in his sermon on to-day’s Gospel, in order to meet, at least 
partially, the desire of the Pew for more of the Gospels (and of 
Holy Scripture in general) than the Sunday pericopes now provide 
for its interested instruction. 

The complaint of the Pew that too little of Holy Writ is pre- 
sented for its desired instruction and edification could be met 
somewhat fully only by a careful revision and reconstruction of 
the Sunday pericopes—for instance, by grouping similar miracles 
under definite Sundays and thus releasing some of the Sundays 
for entirely new matter taken from Holy Writ. It does not seem 
likely that such a vast change is within prospect at present. 
Nevertheless, a preacher could do his own grouping and thus feel 
a little more at liberty to stress certain points of view, instead of 
reiterating the usual lessons suggested by similar miracles each 
time the pericope occurs. There is, for example, the miraculous 
power of Christ to raise the dead to life, illustrated in several of 
the Gospel pericopes of the Church Year. The Fifteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost tells us that Our Lord was “‘moved with mercy 
towards” the widow of Naim, and said to her: ‘Weep not.” 
At His mere command, her dead son “‘sat up, and began to speak.” 
The Twenty-third Sunday after Pentecost tells us of a similar 
mercy extended to a “certain ruler’’—‘“‘one of the rulers of the 
synagogue named Jairus,” as St. Mark notes (v. 22-43)—by 
raising his dead daughter to life. Two of the Pentecostal Gospels 
are thus given over to miracles of precisely the same character. 
Both impart the same lesson. It would seem that both could be 
read together on either one of the two Sundays, and thus leave 
the other Sunday free, after its Gospel shall have been read, for a 
discourse on the Epistle of the Sunday. 

Since the Epistles do not cling to the memory of a hearer with 
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anything like the persistence exhibited by the Gospels, the Pew 
could not argue that the method of grouping suggested above 
would not provide new Scriptural matter. No, but easily for- 
gotten Epistles might well seem like new matter. For the 
Epistles are condensed sermons or instructions and are easily 
forgotten. But the Gospels are simply historical narratives or 
are parabolic “‘stories.”” Both kinds of literature are remembered 
because they appeal to our interest. The same comment will not 
apply to the sermon-like character of the Epistles. 

The Gospel of the Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost records 
the cure of the ten lepers. The Gospel of the Third Sunday after 
Epiphany records the cure of a single leper. Both pericopes 
could be read on either one of these Sundays, since they tell the 
same story of mercy towards a class of wretched humans—a class, 
by the way, admirably pictured (as the most forlorn of sufferers 
even in our own day) by Msgr. Grosch in his book, ‘Sermons and 
Lectures” (pp. 299-308), under the pleading title of ““Our Leper 
Brethren.”” Either of these two Sundays could thus afford space, 
after the reading of its Gospel, for a sermon on some topic related 
to the Epistle. 

The Gospel of the Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost gives us 
both a miracle and a parable. The miracle is the cure of “‘a cer- 
tain man who had the dropsy.”’ The parable tells of the guests 
who elbowed one another to get the first places at table. The 
parable is brief, but nevertheless quite difficult to handle, because 
of the comment: ‘“Then shalt thou have glory before them that 
sit at table with thee’ —a sentence that gives commentators and 
preachers quite a little trouble in explaining, since our hearers 
might interpret the motive thus assigned by Our Lord as some- 
thing like ‘“‘mock-modesty.” The preacher has to make his 
choice of speaking either about the miracle or about the parable 
(although both are of course to be read to the congregation), 
since both cannot be properly attended to within the short time 
nowadays allotted to the sermon. My vote would be for the 
parable rather than the miracle as the subject of a sermon, be- 
cause the miracle could be joined to another miracle narrated in 
the Gospel pericope of the Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 
This latter pericope narrates the miraculous cure of ‘“‘the man 
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sick of the palsy.’’ Both miracles could be conjoined because, 
although the diseases are different, the attitude of the scribes 
and Pharisees was the same towards both miracles—and their 
silent but hateful criticism of Our Saviour could be dealt with in 
a sermon covering both miracles to be preached on the Eighteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost. 

The Gospel of the Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost narrates 
the cure of the son of “‘a certain ruler.” Commenting on it, Dr. 
Cornelius Ryan gives us a warning: “The event that forms the 
subject-matter of this passage, took place during the first year of 
Our Lord’s public life; and it is to be carefully distinguished from 
the healing of the centurion’s servant which, with many marked 
points of difference, is recorded by St. Matthew (viii. 5-13) and 
by St. Luke (vii. 1-10). The circumstances in the present case 
are these. .. .”” While the preacher may not have time to spare in 
detailing the different circumstances, he could allude to the other 
miracle and thus could help to emphasize the general statement 
made by St. Peter, that Our Saviour ‘went about doing good”’ 
(Acts, x. 38). 

Yes, Our Saviour went about doing good in multiform ways of 
miracles and of parables. The multitudinous character of His 
miracles may not be brought home to the bosoms of our congrega- 
tions because of the scattered allusions to His miracles as some of 
them are related in the Gospel pericopes of the Liturgical Year. 

In his large work, ‘‘Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord”’ (520 
closely printed pages), the Anglican Archbishop Trench treats 
of thirty-three miracles. Only nine of these are narrated in the 
Sundays after Pentecost, although these Sundays comprise very 
nearly one-half of all the Sundays in the Church Year. 

Meanwhile, even the thirty-three miracles are apparently but a 
few examples of Our Lord’s multiform and multitudinous works 
of mercy and of power that took the form of miracles. The 
Gospels are greatly condensed narratives of Our Lord’s life, 
preaching, miracles. But even so, we find therein illuminating 
references to miracles which the Evangelists had not room to re- 
late. Thus, we find St. Matthew (xi. 20-22) recording the words 
of Our Lord in condemnation of Corozain and Bethsaida: 
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“Then He began to upbraid the cities wherein were done most of 
His miracles, for that they had not done penance. 

“‘ ‘Woe to thee, Corozain, woe to thee, Bethsaida: for if in Tyre 
and Sidon had been wrought the miracles that have been wrought in 
you, they had long ago done penance in sackcloth and ashes.’ ”’ 


And a similar arraignment is then made of Capharnaum (verses 
23, 24). Again, we read in St. Matthew (xiii. 54 and 58): 


“And coming into His own country, He taught them in their 
synagogues, so that they wondered and said: ‘How came this man 
by this wisdom and miracles?...’ And He wrought not many 
miracles there, because of their unbelief. ”’ 


Our Lord “‘wrought not many miracles there’’—“‘many”’ appears 
significant here because of St. Matthew’s assignment of a reason 
for the ‘‘not many.” 

When a preacher narrates one of the Gospel miracles, or (as I 
have suggested) when he couples or groups miracles together, he 
might take occasion, once or twice during the year, to enlarge 
on the wide scope and the probably great number of Our Lord’s 
miracles. 





Liturgical Glimpses 


By CHARLES AUGUSTINE, O.S.B., D.D. 


“A great deal has been written on the Liturgy in the past 
two or three decades; millions of missals have been sold. No 
doubt much has been accomplished towards a repristination of 
the Christian life’ (Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., in Orate 
Fratres, July 23, 1939). These words are encouraging, and it is 
to be hoped that the Liturgical Movement will be kept up. The 
writer of these lines was said to have incidentally aided this 
movement by his work, ‘‘Liturgical Law’’ (Herder, 1931). Hence, 
the following remarks are not the result of bias against that “‘noble 
experiment.’’ The immediate occasion for this paper was an 
article in the above-named Orate Fraires, although we had ma- 
terial at hand for more thana year. Fr. Gerald Ellard, S.J., also 
published a very timely article in The Catholic Mind (February 
22, 1933). 

What is liturgical? It is not an easy task to grasp the modern 
liturgical ideology, just as it is not easy to grasp the present inter- 
national law. Fr. Ellard says: ‘The liturgy, rightly conceived, 
is found to be no more and no less than the mystical body in 
operation”’ (Joc. cit., p. 72). This, of course, is not a strictly 
scientific definition. To cut the Gordian knot, a comparison 
of Canon 1256 with Canon 2256, §1, should permit us to say that 
‘liturgical is whatever the Church has approved in her liturgical 
books, and is performed in the name of the Church (nomine 
Ecclesiz).”’ This latter qualification is entirely characteristic. 
The books mentioned are: the Roman Missal, the Breviary with 
its propers, the Roman Ritual, the Pontifical, and Ceremonial 
of Bishops. The Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his allocution 
to the seminaries and colleges of Rome on June 24, 1939, stressed 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, but he also admitted various forms 
of Christian worship, which necessarily differ as to their secondary 
elements, and should remain various. He stressed the necessity 
of prayers, but has not singled out any specific form, not even 
the Breviary (Acta Apost. Sedis, XXXI, 249). 
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As to the sublime importance of the Holy Sacrifice of Mass 
there can be no disagreement among even half-instructed Catho- 
lics. But here comes to our mind the much-emphasized Missa 
Recitata, of which a Missouri paper (October, 1938) had this to 
say: “It is so easy to introduce it that there can be no excuse 
on this score. Those assisting at Mass say the responses of the 
server in unison with him.” However, the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites did not find it so easy, because on August 4, 1922, it gave 
the decision, “ad mentem,’’ to the following ‘doubt’: ‘May 
the people who assist at Mass answer the priest in place of the 
server?’ And the ‘‘mind”’ of the Sacred Congregation was: “What 
is in itself permissible, is not always advisable, and, as confusion 
and disturbance may be caused to both priest and people by this 
manner of answering the priest, the common practice of having 
a server answer the priest should rather be followed’ (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XIV, 505; translation by Fr. Woywod, ‘Canonical 
Decisions,”’ 1933, p. 65). We are aware that this is a particular 
decision, which, per se, only binds the parties concerned. Yet, 
it speaks the mind of the Universal Church, and sentire cum 
Ecclesia will not hurt anyone who has the Liturgy at heart. 

There is another hobby of the modern liturgicals, namely, 
“the unauthorized revival of such ceremonial oddities as con- 
tributing natural offerings, fruit, wine, oil, and so forth, in place 
of the customary money offerings at Holy Mass” (Fr. Ellard’s 
words, ibid., 74). This is the so-called Opfergang, which is de- 
fended by some whose names and places we withhold. The prac- 
tice whereby the communicants bring the altar breads to the 
altar at the Offertory has no foundation in the “Ritus servandus 
in Celebratione Misse’’ (VII, 3, as compared with II, 3). There 
the particles are supposed to be already on the altar (although 
perhaps not on the paten), and should be placed, in case of a large 
quantity, on the corporal or in a sacred vessel. But not a word 
is said to suggest that the people should bring the particles. That 
custom prevailed from some centuries but was discontinued ages 
ago (Migne, P.L., LXXVII, 831). It certainly was not in vogue 
when the Roman Missal was reformed after the Council of Trent. 
Therefore, Canon 818 must be applied, which reads: ‘“The priest, 
when celebrating Holy Mass, must accurately and devoutly ob- 
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serve the rubrics of the respective ritual books and avoid the arbi- 
trary addition of other ceremonies and prayers. Every contrary 
custom is hereby reprobated.”” The Opfergang is, besides, im- 
practicable when there are hundreds of Communions to be dis- 
tributed. The migration of the faithful at the Offertory would 
cause delay and confusion. 

Another item, not so loudly proclaimed as yet, is that of setting 
the Holy Saturday celebration on the night from Saturday to 
Easter Sunday. But we should like to see the number of faith- 
ful who would flock to this panuchia (all-night service). It 
might be successful in a silent corner of Austria (provided the 
Nazis consent), but the Church, we think, will be slow in changing 
the present Ritual in favor of a now completely antiquated rite. 

Another war cry is: ‘‘Fetch the Missal!” We read in the 
Orate Fratres quoted above (p. 401): “It is not wise to make the 
liturgy into a battle cry, for, communists or no communists, we 
should be one; and the most magnificent, the most glorious, unity 
is the unity of prayer.’’ Then the author of the insipid article 
(Arthur Jackman) mentions, in a rather sarcastic tone, the 
“differences of voices God must have listened to during the 
Mass.” This is a silly remark, as if one could not assist very de- 
voutly at Holy Mass without a missal in one’s hand. We should 
like to know how St. Salvador de la Horta or St. Conrad of 
Parzham or our servant of God, Sister Fortunata, took part in 
the sublime Mystery of the Cross without a missal. We still 
wait for liturgical Saints. In the book by Fr. Kempf, S.J., on 
“The Holiness of the Church in the Nineteenth Century,” we 
miss a particularly singled out ‘Liturgical Saint.”” And con- 
cerning the differences of voices we certainly need not trouble 
ourselves, for certainly God understands the Spanish, German 
and Italian idioms, even in their dialects. God ‘‘looks into the 
heart of man,” and “seeks such as adore Him in spirit and in 
truth.” True, there are now good translations of the Missal, 
which are very helpful. Still, the Latin or original flavor is not 
there, and many find little elevation of mind in these translations. 
The author quoted (Jackman) has an expedient ready: the 
Latin should be scrapped from the liturgical books; but he is 
aware of the difficulty of such a sweeping change. He had better 
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be careful (and with him all the liturgical extremists), for heresy 
is around the corner. The Council of Trent has proclaimed: “If 
anyone asserts that the Mass should be celebrated only in the 
vernacular language, let him be anathema’ (Sess. XXII, can. 9; 
see cap. 8 and can. 819). Then let us mention also the trouble 
which the faithful experience in finding the proper orations, 
lessons, and preface. All this causes distraction—even to Reli- 
gious, as we know and have seen. 

Much ink has been spilled on saying the Rosary during Mass, 
either publicly or privately. Of course, the liturgicals are 
strictly opposed to it. A little distinction might solve the diffi- 
culty. We do not deny that we should rather “say, than hear 
Mass,” as the saintly Pius X expressed it. But this certainly is, 
above all, intended for the clergy and Religious—for the laity 
only under certain conditions, one of which is that they be fully 
instructed in their religion in general, and in the ceremonies of the 
Holy Mass in particular. And what about the lower grades of 
school children? How are we to keep them quiet, not to say rec- 
ollected? Every teacher or tutor realizes the difficulty of the 
task. As far as we knew Pope Pius X, we cannot imagine that 
he meant the above-cited saying for all classes of people indis- 
criminately. The curate of Tombolo, the archpriest of Salzano, 
the Bishop of Mantua, and the Patriarch of Venice was too much 
of a pastor not to realize the difficulties entailed. Hence, when 
the Pope of holy memory speaks about the laity “saying the 
Mass,” his advice should be interpreted with the proper quali- 
fications. For the month of October the recitation of the Rosary 
during Mass or Vespers was prescribed by Leo XIII (Decreta 
Authentica, n. 3666). 

Another feature of the liturgical movers, especially of the 
younger type, is their attitude towards various popular devotions, 
such as the Rosary, novenas, etc. Of course, they profess a love 
for the Rosary. ‘Man-made prayers said in a man-arranged 
fashion can never take the place of the Holy Sacrifice and the 
Divine Office” (verbatim from a Missouri paper, November, 
1938). Lately we heard a sentence read in a paper at a certain 
convention which puzzled us very much: “The modern arrange- 
ment of low Masses, privacy in devotion, etc., is an outgrowth of 
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unliturgical, undogmatic individualism.”’ Well, we know that 
the Jansenists and those tainted with that tendency (whom we do 
not wish to mention) decried such private devotions. Now, as to 
such devout practices being man-made, we would draw the atten- 
tion of the pious liturgicals to the fact that even the formulary of 
the Mass is man-made; otherwise, learned liturgists would not 
dispute so much even about the Canon of the Mass. And of the 
Breviary, with the exception of the Scriptural parts, the same 
holds. These private devotions become “undogmatic’’ only 
when the Church forbids them. This is the ‘lex orandi, lex 
credendi.”” When we read the lessons on the Feast of the Holy 
Rosary, the thought naturally intrudes itself upon us: “Did the 
Breviary or the Rosary save Europe from the invading Turks?” 
Some years ago a liturgical missionary from the Middle West 
preached a sermon to a strongly Catholic congregation in the 
North West. With a stentorian voice he said: ‘So far you have 
not prayed at all,” meaning that they had not prayed liturgically. 
This sentence struck a lady of 75 years to the core. She asked 
me: “Is it true, Father, that I never prayed in my long life?” 
I told her: “‘Don’t mind that stray saying, you prayed all right.”’ 
I then quoted to her the words of Our Lord: ‘‘When thou shalt 
pray, enter into thy chamber, and having shut the door, pray to 
thy Father in secret’”’ (Matt., vi. 6). 

Now just a word about Low Masses. These originated in 
Benedictine monasteries in Bavaria in the eighth century, and 
the practice then spread to other churches. That a Low Mass 
should be unliturgical is more than we can understand. For it 
cannot be offered except in the name of the Church, which has 
approved of Low Masses in her liturgical books. 

Some observations may be made concerning the saying of the 
Breviary by lay people. The idea is good and wholesome for 
educated men and women. However, even for such it may prove 
a source of many doubts, as one confessed to us. No wonder, for 
the Psalter is not so easily grasped and digested, even by those 
who have read or taught it for years. And if we wish to offer 
to the God of majesty “‘a reasonable service’ (Rom., xii. 1), we 
shall endeavor to bring something of our own to the recitation of 
the Psalms (S. Landersdorfer, O.S.B., ‘‘Die Psalmen,’’ 1922). 
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We are aware of what St. Thomas says concerning attention. 
The material attention consists in reading or chanting the words 
fully and correctly. This suffices, he says, for those who do not 
understand the Latin. The formal attention consists in following 
the literal sense intelligently. The final attention turns to the 
mystical meaning of the words. This latter too, he says, suffices, 
for by it the reader has his mind raised to God (II-II, Q. Ixxxv, 
art. 13). This final attention—or, let us rather say, intention— 
can be verified in any kind of prayer (the Rosary, etc.), and if 
the faithful unite themselves with the Holy Church it is difficult 
to hold that only the Psalms should be efficacious. The inspira- 
tion of the Psalms cannot be invoked, for surely the ‘‘Our Father”’ 
and ‘‘Hail Mary” (with the exception of the last part) are just 
as truly inspired as the Psalms. Why then is the Breviary insisted 
upon? Because it gradually developed into the official prayer 
of the Church. Quite naturally, for the Psalms were the form 
of prayer which Our Lord and the Apostles made use of chiefly. 
History also tells us that the private singing of Psalms was prac- 
tised by the laborers in the field and garden, in the house, at meal- 
times, at morning and evening prayer, and that the Psalms were 
on the lips of martyrs (Lange-Schaff, ““A Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures,” 1903, IX, p. 36). We know that the mona- 
zontes (monks) were very active in promoting the recitation of 
the Psalms and choir service, and that St. Benedict had a goodly 
share in shaping the present form of the Breviary. The Council 
of Laodicea (Canon 16) restricted the obligatory and active par- 
ticipation in the chanting of the Psalter strictly to the singers be- 
longing to the clergy. Cathedral and collegiate churches adopted 
the choir service of the monks. The obligation of the private 
recitation of the Divine Office for ail clergymen in higher orders 
Benedict XIV deduces “from ancient tradition and immemorial 
custom,” rather than from any written text (‘“Eo quamvis,’’ May 
4, 1745). However, it may be doubted whether this custom had 
all the earmarks of a canonical custom, if we remember that Alban 
Stolz and other priests did not recite the Breviary for a number 
of years. “There was always much discussion about custom: 
regarding its conditions, the requisite time, and its possibilities 
against the decrees of the Council of Trent’’ (Cicognani, ‘Canon 
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Law,” 1934, p. 644). The Code of Canon Law has now made 
the obligation for all the clergymen in higher orders a general law 
(Canon 135). 

To return to the monks, if there was any time when the liturgi- 
cal display had reached its climax, it was the twelfth century for 
Cluny. It had become a real machinery of liturgical prayers: 
litanies, processions, supplications for kings, abbots and bene- 
factors and dead, a trebled office, singing without intermission, 
etc. (Hilpisch, O.S.B., “Geschichte des Benediktinischen Ménch- 
tums,” 1929, p. 203). But the spirit was gone and Cluny fell. 
We might also quote another example from history, the Oriental 
Churches. Their colorful and tuneful and prolonged ceremonies 
did not preserve them from stagnation and ossification. Hence, 
it is not surprising that the great Mendicant Orders understood 
the signs of the time and acted accordingly. Thus also, at the 
time of the religious revolt, the vanguard of the militant Church, 
the Society of Jesus, adopted the same policy. The Society was 
severely taken to task for not paying enough attention to the 
Divine Office. But that was not the mission of St. Ignatius. 
We conclude these remarks with the warning against too much 
formalism, which would stifle all devotions and every individual 
aspiration. The liturgical movement is good—but within cer- 
tain limits. 

This movement also extends to liturgical art. There the indi- 
vidual taste comes into display. But every style is a style of its 
age, the natural result of the intellectual qualities and tendencies 
of its time (Albert Kuhn, O.S.B., ‘“‘Grundriss der Kunstge- 
schichte,’”’ 1928, p. 366). The Code tells us that churches should 
be built or repaired in accordance with the traditional Christian 
models and the rules of sacred art (Canon 1164, § 1). Concern- 
ing the sacred furniture (sacra supellex) the Code enacts: “As 
to the material and form of the sacra supellex, the liturgical laws, 
ecclesiastical tradition, and, as far as possible, the rules of sacred 
art should be observed” (Canon 1296, § 3; see also the allocution 
of Pius XI, “Tante opere d’arte,” October 27, 1932, in Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XXIV, pp. 355 sq.). This leads us to the Gothic 
(or, as some prefer to call it, the catacomb) vestment. We never 
took special delight in studying the journal du mode ecclésiastique— 
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the fashions and styles of church vestments. Neither would we 
mention this point, if a very ecclesiastically thinking and acting 
bishop had not asked us about Gothic vestments, because he was 
annoyed by one of his priests concerning them. Well, I referred 
him to the Acta Apostolice Sedis, XVIII, pp. 58sq. This he did 
right away and set his conscience at rest. The decision is 
known: “It is not allowed (non licere) to depart from the custom- 
ary, viz., the Roman form of vestments” (S. C. Rituum, Decem- 
ber 9, 1925, which refers to another decision of August 21, 1863, 
addressed to the Bishops of England, France, Germany, and 
Belgium). 

This, however, is only a minor matter. More serious is the 
present tendency of liturgical architecture. A uniform modern 
ecclesiastical art is not yet born, but some exuberances are in the 
offing. We have seen a so-called liturgical church, entered it, 
and looked around. On the high altar there is the statue of Our 
Lord; any other statue or picture we could not discover. The 
Stations of the Cross are marked with a black cross. The style 
had none of the traditional forms: basilica, Romanesque, Gothic, 
Baroque, etc. A barren barn it appeared to us. Then we re- 
membered the iconoclastic quarrel of the eighth century and the 
Second Council of Niczea (787). Emperor Leo III, the Isaurian 
(717-41),"had conceived the idea that he might convert the Jews 
and Moslems if he would remove the pictures and images of 
Our Lord and the Saints from the Catholic churches. An im- 
perial ukase was issued in 726 which inaugurated the image- 
breaking period; this lasted until 842, although it was con- 
demned dogmatically in 787. The text of the dogma declares 
that, not only the image of Our Saviour, but also those of His 
undefiled Mother and of the Saints, should be exposed in the 
churches, either in paintings or mosaics or any other material 
(Denzinger-Bannwart, “‘Enchiridion Symbolorum,” 1922, n. 302). 
This dogmatic definition should render the liturgical counsellors 
and architects at least cautious. We are not satisfied with merely 
symbolical representations (which sometimes are a puzzle to the 
people), such as the mosques and synagogues exhibit; we wish to 
see the Madonna and the Saints. What is the use of “raising 
the Saints to the honors of the altars’’ (an expression still used in 
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some canonization bulls, see Acta A post. Sedis, XX XI, 617), if the 
liturgicals pull them down? We admit that around the altar 
symbolical representations should prevail, such as the mono- 
gram of Christ, the Lamb of God, the Cross, the Last Supper, and 
that the mensa should be conspicuous (Albert Kuhn, O.S.B., ‘‘Die 
Kirche,”’ 1920, p. 79). But to banish all pictures and statues 
from the church or even the sanctuary is more than the Catholic 
sense can bear. The Sacred Congregation of Rites has decided 
that no image of the Saint to whom the altar is dedicated may be 
removed without special indult (Decreta Authentica, nn. 2752, 
2762). 

Another eyesore to the “‘liturgical’’ vision is the reredos. How- 
ever, the reredos is nothing else but the result of architectural 
development. For when the Romanesque and Gothic style 
removed the altar to the wall, it was but natural that a gradual 
panelling at the back of the altar should follow. As long as the 
mensa is conspicuous, no fault can be found with the reredos, as 
the Church has never forbidden (much less condemned) it. Be- 
sides, it is convenient for the holding of relics and flowers and for 
the altarcards. Eight centuries now they have existed. 

Then there is the throne of exposition, concerning which we 
could find only one decision. It states that to the throne of 
exposition (it is not decided how or where it should be placed) 
may be attached candlesticks on both sides (Decreta Auth., n. 
3780). The Ceremonial of Bishops contains nothing to the pur- 
pose, but allows the statues of the Saints to remain on the altar 
when the bishop pontificates (ed. Marietti, 1935, lib. I, cap. 12, 
n. 12). The liturgicals forget the extensive worship of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

Happily the Code has enacted that ‘‘the Apostolic See alone 
[no inferior Prelate, much less the liturgicals] has the right to 
order (ordinare) the sacred liturgy and to approve liturgical 
books” (Canon 1257). Hence, we need no dictates from self- 
styled liturgists who go about, somewhat like a liturgical Gestapo, 
to direct the clergy as to what is or is not liturgical. The words 
of St. Paul have ever been the guidance of the Church, even in 
liturgical matters: ‘‘Be not more wise than it behooveth, but be 
wise unto sobriety”’ (Rom., xii. 3). And this is what we have 
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against the extreme liturgicals, namely, that they strive to bend 
the Church to their own whims, and thus create the same con- 
fusion as prevailed at the time of the Council of Trent. 

We had intended, and indeed had already written, something 
about the simplification of the Rubrics, which, we thought, 
should aid the genuine movement. But two priests who know a 
great deal about the liturgy, and to whom we submitted this 
article for their kind suggestions, advised us to omit the rubrical 
part. As to the liturgical part here presented, they fully agreed 
with the author. They also drew our attention to the present 
tendency of eliminating as far as possible all Votive and ‘““Black”’ 
Masses. However, zealous promoters of these innovations would 
do well to read the decision (Decree) of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites of March 3, 1761, which enacts: ‘‘If the rubrics permitted 
a Votive Mass or Missa de requiem, the priest would not fulfill 
his obligation by saying the Mass of the day, because the will 
of the testator or giver, if reasonable, must be respected. Et ita 
statuit atque decrevit’ (Decreta Authentica, n. 2461; see also 
Canon 833). 

One last remark. Above we mentioned Jansenism, and its 
attitude towards popular devotions, the veneration of the Saints 
and their images. There was a certain Scipio Ricci, Bishop of 
Pistoja and Prato, who had become a rabid Jansenist and an 
iconoclast of the worst type. He was the prime mover of the 
Synod of Pistoja (1786), whose propositions were condemned by 
Pope Pius VI in ‘‘Auctorem fidei,’’ August 28, 1794 (see Hergen- 
réther-Kirsch, ‘‘Handbuch der allgemeinen Kirchengeschichte,”’ 
1925, IV, pp. 204 sqq.; Denzinger-Bannwart, “Enchiridion,”’ 
1922, an. 1501-1592). We recommend that those who are per- 
haps inclined to doubt our statement should read especially the 
condemned propositions, nn. 15, 28 (on the Mystical Body and 
Mass), 31-33 (relics and flowers on the altars, vernacular lan- 
guage), 61-66 (Devotion of the Sacred Heart, etc., missions and 
retreats), 69-71 (images and veneration of the Saints). There 
is matter for meditation here, and for very wholesome medita- 


tion. 








The Blessed Virgin and the Neighbors 
By ALFRED F. ScHNnepp, S.M. 


Some years ago the present writer contributed an article to this 
REVIEW in which an attempt was made to analyze the personality 
of the Blessed Virgin, that is, to bring out, as well as limited 
knowledge and vocabulary would permit, what sort of individual 
she was. There the emphasis was placed on the characteristics 
which made her a human being distinct from all others, a person 
unique as all human persons are unique, and not just a list of ab- 
stract qualities and prerogatives. 

In the present article our concern will be with personality 
in a somewhat different sense, rather popular than technical. 
We commonly hear such expressions as, ‘‘So-and-so has a lot of 
personality,”’ ‘She has an attractive personality,’ “He has a 
powerful personality,’’ and so on. When used in this way, the 
word really refers to the impression that one human being makes 
on those with whom he comes in contact. Whereas in the tech- 
nical sense ‘‘personality”’ takes in all the abilities and traits that 
go to make the individual what he is, in the popular sense it em- 
phasizes those aspects by which he is judged by his fellows. 
Thus, it is possible that two people, whose real personalities are 
quite different, may make about the same impression by their 
public conduct, and thus would be said to have about the same 
“‘personality’’ by those who know them. Two men—both of 
them handsome, well-dressed, polite, and (at least apparently) 
thoughtful of others—might be labeled ‘‘attractive’’ or ‘‘agree- 
able,” whereas one of them might be a serious-minded man with 
scientific interests and the other an irresponsible hedonist. 

It is obvious that, in this sense of the word, what is external 
and superficial is emphasized out of all proportion to its real 
importance from the psychological and moral points of view. 
Hence it is that there is no relation between personality and 
sanctity, although most of the Saints seem to have had attrac- 
tive personalities. St. Ignatius the solider was probably better 
liked than St. Ignatius the scholar, but St. Ignatius the father- 
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general was probably better liked than either. A high degree of 
sanctity implies an all-embracing charity which has superficial 
resemblance to the thoughtless tolerance of the libertine; lower 
stages may be captious and critical. 

The old noti~n that certain people are just born with a lot of 
‘“oomph’’ is being weakened not only by psychological research 
but also by popular writers such as Dale Carnegie, who tell us 
how to make friends and influence people. Unfortunately, the 
sort of thing they insist upon—smiles, hand-shaking, flattery—is 
just as far as the ‘native gift’’ from being personality, even in the 
popular sense. Actually, personality is a composite, or rather a 
compound, into which enter a variety of traits both inborn and 
acquired. Such internal qualities as sincerity, kindness, generos- 
ity, as well as their opposites, hypocrisy, harshness, self-seeking, 
are bound to manifest themselves and break through any merely 
artificial veneer. A mighty intellect or a heart of gold will even- 
tually secure respect and affection, though their possessor be 
shabbily clad and sadly in need of a shave. Ordinarily, of course, 
being well-groomed tends to prejudice people in one’s favor, and 
thus smooths the way for an attractive personality. But it can- 
not, in the long run, substitute successfully for more solid qualities. 

Some people, it is true, are seemingly endowed by nature with 
even the internal qualities which make them liked wherever they 
go. Others have continually to combat tendencies to brusque- 
ness, sarcasm, criticism, selfishness, or narrowmindedness. These 
latter should not despair. Much can be done by the cultivation of 
suitable habits. 

But the purpose of this article is not to save the reader the 
price of Mr. Carnegie’s book. This introduction, perhaps over- 
long, is intended merely to gather together some loose ends of 
knowledge so that getting to conclusions on the Blessed Virgin’s 
personality will be a relatively simple matter. 

Let us first deal with the broad question: ‘‘Did the Blessed 
Virgin have an attractive personality or not?”’ All our “‘instinct”’ 
in the matter, which is not instinct at all but a product of the 
pictures we have seen and the sermons we have heard and the 
books we have read, rejects even the supposition that the Blessed 
Virgin could have had a repulsive personality. But isn’t it pos- 
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sible that she could have been a somewhat colorless person, passing 
relatively unnoticed, neither well liked nor disliked, neither sought 
out nor avoided? 

To this question we are inclined to answer negatively. How- 
ever, since a number of people will possibly fail to agree, we are 
ready to offer some reasons. We offer, in fact, two lines of reason- 
ing proceeding from two different premises, the one her resem- 
blance to her Divine Son and the other her possession of all the 
requirements for an attractive character. 

That Mary and Jesus were psychologically very much alike, 
not only appeals to our sense of the fitness of things but also fol- 
lows from two circumstances: on the one hand, there is no reason 
to suppose that the laws of heredity were completely suspended 
in their case, and therefore whatever resemblances we custo- 
marily find between mother and son would be found between 
them also—intensified, indeed, because Jesus had no earthly 
father; secondly, Mary undoubtedly considered Jesus her Model, 
and therefore would have adapted her spirituality to His if there 
were any differences. 

Now, we know that Jesus had a very attractive personality. 
“‘Come, follow Me,” He said, and men gave up family and occupa- 
tion to join His band. That the people followed after Him was 
one of the principal complaints of the Pharisees. Even hunger 
did not break the spell He exercised; five thousand uncomplain- 
ingly stayed with Him three days without food. Though He was 
holy, sinners came to Him; though He was majestic, children 
flocked around Him. Certainly few if any leaders of men have 
been so magnetic. Now, making allowance for a difference in cir- 
cumstances, can we not assert, ‘“‘Like Son, like Mother,’’ to para- 
phrase a popular saying? 

But, since this indirect method of reasoning may not appeal to 
some, let us see what we know of the Blessed Virgin herself that 
will throw light on the problem. With regard to native gifts, we 
have reason to believe that she had at least two of those which help 
to make a person well liked. The first of these may be called 
judgment or insight or understanding—at any rate, that quality 
of mind which enables one human being to appreciate what is 
going on inside another, to take the other person’s point of view, 
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to see why other people act as they do. The other gift is unselfish- 
ness, the tendency to sacrifice the satisfaction of one’s own desires 
for the good, and sometimes even for the comfort, of others. 

On this solid foundation we may feel sure that Mary built, by 
conscious effort, the edifice of an attractive personality, not for 
any motive of vanity but because she knew that souls are won to 
God in that way. The truth which St. Francis de Sales put so 
picturesquely by saying that “‘More flies are attracted by one 
drop of honey than by an entire barrel of vinegar,’’ would cer- 
tainly not have been unknown to the most intelligent purely 
human creature that ever lived. Nor would its application have 
been difficult for her. The personal concern over her neighbor’s 
household troubles, the helpful bit of advice, the cheering word, 
the service rendered: all these devices and many others she 
would know how to use as entering wedges for a reminder of God’s 
goodness, a recall to the observance of His law, a belief in the 
genuineness of her Son’s claims. 

Thus, whether we consider her resemblance to her Son, or the 
presence in her of both the native and the acquired traits which 
would be necessary, we conclude that Mary did have a very 
attractive and agreeable personality. In addition to this, 
though, we are interested in finding out in what more specific ways 
she was characterized. For two people may be agreeable and yet 
differ from each other in other respects. One, for example, may 
have an “‘intense’”’ personality, and the other a ‘‘feeble” one; or 
one may be dominating and the other retiring. 

As for this last pair of alternatives, we may confidently assert 
that the Blessed Virgin inclined to the second of them rather 
than to the first. This we may judge from her mission, which was 
to codperate in the work of redemption in a hidden rather than in 
a public way. Her career, as has been repeatedly pointed out, 
parallels that of other great mothers of history, such as Monica 
and Blanche of Castille. Theirs to lay the foundation of future 
greatness by early care and education, to sustain the beloved one 
amid the trials of public life by motherly advice and encourage- 
ment, to carry on, if they survived, by recalling to disciples and 
successors the spirit and sayings of those whom they mothered. 
That this was so in the case of the Blessed Virgin seems clear 
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from a number of indications in the Gospel: the subordinate 
rdle she plays even to St. Joseph after her betrothal to him and 
the very slight mention made of her in connection with the pub- 
lic life of Christ. It is also confirmed by what we know of the 
réle of women in Jewish society, a r6le to which Mary would sub- 
mit herself not only because of her humility and modesty but also 
because of her desire not to prejudice the work of her Son. 

On the other hand, though Mary’s personality was neither a 
dominating one, bending those around her to her will, nor striking 
and flamboyant, calling general attention to herself, it probably 
was truly forceful and influential. This we may conclude from 
the combination of high qualities which she possessed. It just 
isn’t known that a person combines true strength of will with high 
intelligence and common sense, self-possession with self-forgetful- 
ness, lofty ideals with tactfulness and consideration, without hav- 
ing a deep and abiding influence on those around. In fact, 
whole-souled devotedness to a cause and steadfastness of purpose 
are sufficient in themselves to win for their possessor a certain 
following even if he isn’t seeking one. And Mary, we know, was 
entirely ‘“wrapped up in’’ the work of her Son, lived for nothing 
else. 

To summarize, then, it would seem that a careful considera- 
tion of all the indications at our disposal yields us a fairly com- 
plete picture of the Blessed Virgin’s personality. She was both 
liked and admired—no mean record in itself. She did nothing to 
make her fame blaze across the land, but in her own village was 
well known, though perhaps little spoken of—commonly resorted 
to in need or trouble, rather than a subject of around-the-well gos- 
sip. Perhaps the picture drawn of her by preachers—and pos- 
sibly picked up by them from artists—errs a trifle on the ‘‘wishy- 
washy”’ side; we have reason to believe that she led an active 
rather than a contemplative life, and certainly she needed no 
folding of hands nor raising of eyes towards heaven in order to 
serve God with great charity. 

Consequently, if we want to arrive at some idea of how her 
neighbors felt towards her (and this is what we mean by ‘“‘per- 
sonality” in the popular sense), and if we find it easier to do this 
by drawing some sort of modern parallel, it would not seem that 
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the well-known type of ‘‘pious female” should furnish us with a 
model. No, it was not in long-drawn-out prayers and pious 
exclamations that her sanctity consisted. Rather she would be 
the efficient housewife, the devoted wife and mother, somewhat 
matter-of-fact about the supernatural because for her it was the 
most natural thing in the world, doing unto the least of her breth- 
ren as she would have done to her own Son, mingling simply with 
the other women of the village and well-liked by them, but mak- 
ing her presence felt in influential but unobtrusive and inoffen- 
sive ways. 








Recreational Leadership of Youth 
By K1ILiaNn J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


II. Psychology of Boyhood 


Of great interest to the recreational leader is the material 
he has to work with—youth itself. It is a very interesting and 
pliable material, but owing to the fact that boys have a free will, 
and this will often does not heed arguments and good advice, 
leadership of youth is not without its difficulties. The better a 
leader understands the physical and psychical conditions of youth, 
the easier and more fruitful will be his task of influencing the 
adolescent’s character. 


A. Characteristics of Youth 


In the life of man we find five more or less well-defined periods of 
psychological significance. 

(1) Infancy (up to the age of about nine years).—The infant 
lives in a world of imagination and natural animalism. His life 
is to a large degree merely vegetative, being characterized by 
planless activities with very little thinking and practically no 
rational consideration for others. Here we are not much con- 
cerned with infancy except in so far as it is the state from which 
the boy emerges. 

(2) Boyhood.—Between the ages of about ten and fifteen years, 
the boy’s world is one of ideals and imagination without much 
thought as to how a realization of his ambitions may be attained. 
Knowledge increases, but it has not yet become practical as a re- 
sult of experience with men and practical life. 

(3) Adolescence.—This period extends up to about twenty- 
three years. Some distinguish between early and late adoles- 
cence, others between pre- and post-adolescence, but the periods 
specified are so overlapping and chronologically so uncertain, 
that the distinction is of little practical importance for our pur- 
pose, and hence need not be considered in detail here. Adoles- 
cence as a rapidly progressing period introduces youth into the 
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world of realities and problems, and consequently witnesses a 
gradual development of a sense of responsibility towards himself 
and others. The youth is developing into a man. De Torque- 
ville, in his ‘‘Democracy in America’’ (III, 24), writes: “In 
America there is, strictly speaking, no adolescence; at the close of 
boyhood the man appears and begins to trace out his destiny.”’ 
But this refers rather to our boys’ spirit of independence than to 
their psychological development. The lengthening of the school- 
ing period has also brought about some changes in the last few 
decades. 

(4) Manhood.—Maturity ushers in the world of cold facts 
and continuous and hard struggles. Problems must be solved, 
and an eventual increase of dependents multiplies responsibilities 
and duties. 

(5) Old Age.—This is the era of reminiscences and enforced 
rest. It is the period of life after sixty or sixty-five years, depend- 
ing upon the individual’s physical condition. The last two 
periods are mentioned here only for the sake of completeness. 


Early Adolescence 


At present we are concerned with boyhood and adolescence. 
Hence, special attention is directed to these periods of develop- 
ment. It is to be expected that here we can only discuss these 
periods summarily, and must limit ourselves to those things that 
affect the exercise of leadership and the formation of the basis 
upon which character should be built and developed. No fancy 
theories will be proposed, but what is useful, necessary, and prac- 
tical will be emphasized. What has to be passed over here may be 
found in the early chapters of ‘““Boyguidance.” 

It is well to consider three stages of boyhood: ten to thirteen, 
thirteen to fifteen, and older boys. Some authors follow this 
chronological arrangement unreservedly, but the present writer 
induced by years of experience has become convinced of the ad- 
vantage of combining the chronological with the physical age in 
order to obtain the best results. That is, he considers not only the 
fact of how long a youth has lived, but also how much he has 
developed physically. Hence, he computes the psychological age 
as being the mean between the size of the suit that a boy wears and 
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his record of birth. For example, a twelve-year-old boy wearing a 
size ten suit would for our purposes be eleven years. Dr. Thum’s 
weight and height charts are useful in this connection. With 
youth of eighteen years or more, the straight chronological age 
may be accepted. In the three stages mentioned we shall de- 
scribe the boy morally, physically, mentally, emotionally, and 
aspirationally (his preferences). These traits do not change sud- 
denly nor all at the same time, but develop side by side and 
merge into one another. Hence, only a general estimate of the 
psychological content of these stages can be given. It is, how- 
ever, substantially correct and reliable. We shall begin with the 
recruits, the new ‘‘joiners.”’ 

Boys of 10-13 Years.—This stage of boyhood is significantly 
called the “Big Indian age,’’ because its manifestations remind 
one of the doings of but half-civilized beings. 

Morally, boys of this age are, as a rule, pig-headed and ex- 
tremely selfish, showing resistance by fighting, throwing, kicking, 
shouting, and the like, when in any way seriously opposed. This 
behavior is based mostly on wrong judgment or misunderstanding. 

Emotionally, they are simply splendid. Their religious interest 
is growing. Excitement delights them and fun makes them let 
down all barriers of reserve. They are easily moved and per- 
suaded, but highly forgetful of admonitions, warnings, and direc- 
tions. Repetitions do not seem to tire them much. Although 
they are gregarious, a team spirit is completely lacking. 

Their preferences and likings in play and education are quite 
varied. Imitation pastimes like soldiering, Wild West, stalking, 
minstrels, etc., are very popular among them. The more active 
the games are through containing elements of hunting, boxing, 
pulling, throwing, wrestling, tumbling, and climbing, the more 
they arouse interest. Occasionally, quiet games like checkers, 
dominoes, and mill are useful in the form of contests, but they 
will not retain interest for any extended period. Constructive 
play or the making of things that move, give light, or are otherwise 
useful may attract interest for a while. Formal athletic teams 
are out of question at this age, although an imitation of adult 
teams is sometimes attempted. Athletic games presenting oppor- 
tunities to show strength and agility like cock-fights, leap-frog, 
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and racing are preferable and always popular. So are nature 
pastimes, including hikes, walks, swimming, camping, maneuvers 
(for large groups), etc. Educational activities are also appre- 
ciated as long as they are not too suggestive of school work. 
Stories, illustrated lectures, diverse collections, competitions, and 
drawing might be attempted. These boys love a large crowd— 
in fact, everything that is big and lively. 

Boys of 18-15 Years.—There are striking differences between 
these and the younger boys. This age is called the ‘‘gang and 
loyalty age,’’ because tendencies to concentrate and to lead ap- 
pear at this time and ought to be guided and utilized. 

Morally, we find these youths more loyal to a cause and to 
their companions with the same aspirations. During this period 
of life they begin to realize that there are objectives which can 
be attained only or better by groups working together; that, 
in order to share in the benefits of achievement, sacrifices of per- 
sonal views and likings must be made for the good of the group, 
because otherwise the whole project may fail. They become more 
willing to give in and manifest some team spirit that is necessary 
for organized games. Gradually they become good losers as 
well as winners. 

Physically, they grow more rapidly and change perceptibly in 
appearance and manners. The former agility is somewhat dimin- 
ished, and is replaced by a clumsiness that seemingly does not 
know what to do with the expanded and unwieldy extremities. 
During the period of accommodating themselves to physical 
changes, these boys may show a tendency to tiredness, and 
laziness may manifest itself. This phenomenon is natural, but 
while it lasts youths should not be overworked, nor should they be 
allowed to remain in solitude doing nothing but dreaming. 

Mentally, the boys appear to be backward. Most probably 
they appear so to us because we expect too much from “‘such a dig 
boy,” without giving him time to develop his mind. This mental 
development is a much slower process. During this period more 
thinking is added to mere memory work, and conclusions are 
drawn and weighed; this too takes time. Otherwise, the memory 
is still good, and owing to the fact that they are, as a rule, avid 
readers, they accumulate a vast store of knowledge which is not 
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as yet purified from fanciful and fantastic ideas. Poetry is often 
attempted at this stage of development. 

Emotionally, the boys of this age become more settled towards 
the end of the period. Religion is strongest during these years. 
Confidential circles become smaller. A youth becomes close- 
mouthed, touchy, and suspicious until he has tested the person 
with whom he associates. The boys still love large numbers 
and much noise, but tend to divide up into smaller, more con- 
fidential groups, especially if they want to “put over’’ something. 
This makes it easy to catch all the confidants as soon as one is de- 
tected. These boys aspire to heroism and all that shows prowess. 
The incipient leadership that shows itself in these boys needs 
cultivation as well as restraint, since the heart tends to run away 
with the head. 

Many of the preferences of the earlier period remain. As the 
boys grow older, the interest in some of the simpler activities 
wanes. Games with large numbers also grow unpopular unless 
they are made up of smaller coéperative groups. These boys 
make ideal leaders for a small group, but are not yet ripe enough 
for assistant leaders of larger units. They have still too much ego- 
tism. They are also ardently interested in gymnasium work, 
competitions, contests, sports, tricks and minstrels. Music and 
bands are quite popular. With regard to bands, it seems to be 
advisable to enlist the boys at the earliest age possible; otherwise 
they are liable to join a union as soon as they can do so, and then 
the band goes to pieces. Some work pleases many of these boys— 
for example, drawing, manual arts, creative work, collections, 
hobbies, and little jobs with some responsibility. They will ac- 
cept suggestions and encouragement, but that is all. As a rule, 
they wish to do things by themselves, at least attempt them. 

Boys of 15 Years and Over.—The last group with which we are 
concerned at present are youths of the “adolescent age,’’ those of 
fifteen years and older. The number of these boys who remain in 
organizations grows smaller with the advancement in age. Their 
secession is prompted by biological reasons and cannot be pre- 
vented, and should not be prevented. However, boys of this age 
are still very plastic, and many of the leaders of to-day have re- 
ceived their inspiration for leadership during these years. The 
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care bestowed on these youths will yield dividends either in their 
work for the organization or in later life. 

Morally, the urge to leadership grows stronger, and with it an 
intelligent loyalty to the group. Their status in life brings with 
it many temptations and worries, but it can be said that most of 
the lads face the situations manfully. Character is assuming its 
final shape. During this period it becomes possible to judge with 
some certainty what the future man will be. It is of no little 
interest to the spiritual director or older leader who had the fathers 
in his organization to watch the development of the character of 
the sons now under his care. Adolescent youth is greatly in need 
of true sympathy on the part of elders and leaders. Serious mis- 
takes in guidance made at this age might break a character. 

Physically, these lads approach manhood. Growth becomes 
somewhat slower, but strength and endurance increase. As a 
rule, after eighteen or nineteen years interest in the opposite sex 
becomes apparent. This is natural, and it would not be normal 
if it were otherwise. There may be some retardation in one or 
other case, but the time will come when the mating instinct asserts 
itself, Exceptions merely emphasize the rule. To ridicule or 
scorn these traits is not prudent. Helpful personal advice is 
needed at the proper moments. Of course, it may be difficult for 
laymen to extend counsel and to find the proper opportunity to 
do so. Sex plays a réle in the behavior of adolescent youth, 
but it does not seem to be necessary to enlarge upon this topic, 
which the writer has discussed at length in his ‘“Watchful Elders.”’ 
It should also be noted that boys who have chosen a celibate voca- 
tion are at this age already segregated in their educational in- 
stitutions. 

Mentally, most of these youths are still confused. There is no 
real distinction as yet between the ideal and real, fact and fancy, 
the possible and under the circumstances impossible. This is 
caused by a rapid growth of knowledge without an equal in- 
crease in experience. Consequently, most of their judgments 
are unbalanced. It is sufficient to mention the cause of their 
misjudgments, since this defect will disappear as time progresses. 

Emotionally, these youths begin to question religious truths 
and may become irregular in the fulfillment of their religious du- 
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ties. There may be several reasons for this—for example, insuf- 
ficient religious education and training, the reading of all kinds 
of books, magazines, and papers, the talk and example of others 
of their age, immorality, wrong habits, worries, etc. They often 
begin to ‘‘sow their wild oats.’”’ Although this is irrational and 
cannot be justified, it does not appear soto youths. They are still 
in need of guidance and protection, but they are very antagonistic 
to adults who berate them. It must be remembered that they 
belong to another generation, and are often not correctly under- 
stood by older men of a different mentality and hereditary or emo- 
tional composition. As a rule, adolescents limit their friendship 
to a few trusties who are similar to them in views and character. 
If these friends are good, they are great auxiliaries; if they are 
wicked, they are destructive and help to develop asocial tenden- 
cies that finally lead to the many juvenile delinquencies we de- 
plore. 

The preferences of this age are the usual recreations provided 
for them commercially or socially, good or bad; not much dis- 
crimination is exercised. Activities that show daring, endurance, 
strength, etc. (including track and field events, athletics, and 
sports), are often engaged in. Also billiards and bowling are 
liked fora change. Older adolescents who are but little developed 
as far as their nobler faculties are concerned, seek most of their 
pleasure in dancing, gambling, cheap amusements or shows, and 
loafing. As far as leisure-time work is concerned, a good many of 
them spend part of their spare time usually in special studies, 
social or recreational leadership, club and society activities, 
teaching catechism, and the like. 

All this pertains to normal youth. The number of really ab- 
normal boys is not large enough to warrant an extensive discus- 
sion.! 


1 The second portion of this paper on ‘“‘Psychology of Boyhood” will appear in the 
June issue. 
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The Psychoneuroses 


By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


Hysteria.—Hysteria has been known since ancient times. 
Hippocrates, the Father of Medicine, was the first to propound 
the uterine theory. According to him the uterus (vcrépa), from 
which this disease gets its name, wandered throughout the body 
and as a result was responsible for the symptoms that character- 
ize this disorder. This misconception as to cause also gave rise 
to the belief that the disease is limited to one sex, although, ex- 
cept for war-times when many soldiers are so afflicted, women 
patients are more numerous than men. This, however, may be 
due to cultural and environmental conditions and not at all to a 
greater constitutional predisposition in women. The Greek 
concept also calls attention to the commonly accepted notion 
that some sexual disturbance is to be found in these cases. 

The basis of hysteria is a severe mental conflict. The symp- 
toms are the result of the patient’s attempt to solve this conflict 
and to relieve the mental strain. The patient who is suffering 
from an acute anxiety attack presents the picture of one who is 
miserable, frightened, and insecure. The hysteric, however, has 
in a certain sense solved his conflict, and his belle indifférence is 
an expression of his now more tranquil affective reactions. It may 
be well to remark here that the commonly held idea that hysteria 
is a condition characterized by uncontrolled emotionality (such 
as outbursts of temper, shouting, laughing and crying, etc.) is a 
false one. Such emotional outbursts may, of course, occur in a 
case of hysteria. 

The hysterical symptom typically is a bodily symptom. The 
symptom usually can be shown to have purpose, to serve some 
end, although to an outsider it may look like “cutting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face.” It is through such substitutive proce- 
dure that the patient cuts off, dissociates, some function that is in 
some way involved in his conflict material. It should not, how- 
ever, be thought that all this goes on in a state of full and clear 
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awareness. In other words, the hysterical patient is not malinger- 
ing; he does not fully and clearly associate his emotionally charged 
experiences—his conflict material—with the symptoms he now 
presents. 

It well may be that there is some special constitutional pre- 
disposition for hysteria. Psychologically, the hysteric is of a 
suggestible nature. He is more often the outgoing (extrovert), as 
opposed to the ingrowing (introvert), type. The particular, 
bodily ailment may be chosen because of some constitutionally 
determined ease of somatic compliance, or because that particular 
organ is (as it were) a place of least resistance, or (as is often the 
case) because the hysteric recently through his own actual 
physical illness or that of some one within his environment has 
had the symptom more or less forcibly brought to his attention. 
Then, too, it must be remembered that the physical symptom 
chosen must be acceptable in his environment; that is to say, it 
must be less painful than would be the emotional disturbance for 
which it is a substitute. 

Hysteria may mimic every symptom of illness known to medi- 
cine. In early childhood certain cases of constipation, bed- 
wetting, disturbances of appetite and of sleep may be true cases 
of conversion hysteria. Hysteria, however, is more common 
after the age of puberty. Sensory symptoms (such as anesthesia 
of the skin, blindness, deafness, loss of the sense of smell and of 
taste) are relatively common hysterical symptoms. Such dis- 
turbances can be differentiated fairly easily from organic dis- 
turbances of sensation. For example, the patient may complain 
of a loss of sensation of his hand sharply circumscribed at the 
wrist or of his leg just up to the knee—the typical glove and 
stocking anesthesia. Such anesthetic areas do not correspond to 
the normal nerve distribution of these parts, and hence the symp- 
toms are not of organic origin. Frequently under suggestion by 
the examiner the areas of disturbance of sensation can be made 


to change. 

Motor symptoms, such as paralyses of various kinds, are 
common in this disorder. In these cases of hysterical paralysis 
there will be no disturbance of the reflexes, and the reactions to 
electrical stimulation of the muscles will be normal. Generally, 
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too, the position of the paralyzed part and the way the patient 
reacts when he is asked to execute some movement of the para- 
lyzed part will differentiate an hysterical paralysis from an or- 
ganic one. Contractures and wasting of the muscles may occur. 
Choreiform movement and in particular head movements are 
common hysterical symptoms. Mutism, difficulty in swallowing 
and in talking, vomiting and anorexia nervosa (a complete loss 
of the sense of appetite) are other symptoms which may occur in 
this disorder. Then there are the so-called motor neuroses— 
muscular tics, tremors, cramps, in particular those concerned 
with the occupation of the patient, such as writer’s cramp, 
telegrapher’s cramp. These, too, fit best under the classification 
of conversion hysteria. 

On the mental side, amnesia, a loss of memory of a definite 
period or of a definite epoch of one’s life, is a common symptom. 
Newspaper stories of an individual picked up by the police who 
does not remember his name, his address, and how he came to be 
where now found, are examples of hysterical amnesia. So-called 
fugue states also occur. The patient may wander, even go to a 
foreign country, learn the language and carry on for months in 
what appears to be a quite normal way, and yet one day come to 
himself and be greatly astonished to find himself where he is. 
Usually he will have no recollection of what occurred during this 
fugue state. This splitting of consciousness is due to the process 
of dissociation. Under such conditions two or more separate, 
dissociated consciousnesses are set up. Cases of double and 
multiple personality may so result. Sleepwalking or somnambu- 
lism is a milder form of fugue. The sleepwalker has failed to 
come to grips with a disagreeable experience during his waking 
hours. He has repressed, cut off, dissociated something, and in 
his sleepwalking he is attempting to solve what he could not bring 
himself to do under normal consciousness, that is, when awake. 

Many different methods of treatment of hysteria have been 
proposed. There are those who, finding no evidence of organic 
disease, accuse the patient of malingering, and either refuse to 
treat the patient at all or are harsh and bitter in their denunciation 
of him. Others tend to focus their attention entirely on the 
physical symptoms. In some cases the physical treatment, 
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often because of its suggestive value, does dispel the symptom 
or at least mitigate it for the time being. However, even when 
effective, it gets at the symptom only and leaves the cause un- 
touched. The same thing is true of those cases treated by rest and 
dietary methods. Rarely does the patient so treated remain well, 
but tends to relapse so soon as such special attention is no longer 
given him. 

Hysteria is a psychological condition due to severe emotional 
conflict. The treatment, therefore, is by means of psychotherapy. 
Suggestion and persuasion therapy, though in many cases quite 
effective in getting rid of the symptoms, do not get at the root of 
the trouble. An analytic approach is best calculated to get at 
the patient’s conflict material. It is necessary that the patient 
come to full awareness of the purposive and defensive nature of 
his symptoms. Patience, tact and training in psychotherapeutic 
techniques are essential on the part of the therapist. Since the 
hysteric is immature and child-like in his emotjonal reactions, 
he will need help in building more rationally determined habits 
of thought and action. 

Obsessional-Compulsion Neurosis.—Probably the most puzzling 
of all the neuroses is obsessional-compulsion neurosis. The name 
is applied to that disorder in which the patient is dominated by 
some idea or emotion or by some impulse to action. The idea or 
emotion or the compulsion to some activity recurs in the mind of 
the patient without adequate reason. The patient is worried 
because of these recurrent ideas, emotions, and compulsions to 
action. He looks upon them as abnormal and not part of his 
true self, but he is incapable of putting them out of mind and of 
feeling at ease if he tends to resist the impulse to act upon them. 
Another common characteristic of this state of mind is the 
patient’s tendency to go over and over in an obsessional manner of 
thinking certain past actions and experiences. This is known as 
rumination. The patient often is tense, irritable, and restless. 
Because of these signs and symptoms, the disorder is sometimes 
referred to as the obsessive-compulsive-ruminative-tension state. 

In the anxiety states the patient suffers mostly from the actual 
feeling of anxiety. In phobias it is the external danger that is 
feared. The hysteric gets a certain feeling of relief when once he 
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has converted his mental conflict into bodily symptoms. The 
obsessional-compulsive individual, however, is worried because 
he appreciates how irrational and illogical is his mental state and 
because he can do nothing constructive about it. He does not 
fear that some external danger threatens his own person, but 
rather he is afraid that some external object is threatened by a 
danger emanating from himself. Furthermore he suffers from 
guilt feelings and feelings of remorse. The hysteric is noted for 
his suggestibility. The obsessional-compulsive, on the other 
hand, fundamentally is non-suggestible and is masterful and self- 
assertive. As a result of the mechanism of defense employed 
by him in coping with his problems, he may show in his neurotic 
state directly opposite character traits. 

Certain children show characteristics akin to obsessional- 
compulsion symptoms. Avoiding cracks between pavements, 
touching every third, fifth or seventh picket of a fence, repeating 
some word or phrase over and over again, mimicking the ex- 
pression of some person or the bark or grunt of some animal, or 
biting the nails, screwing up the face in a tic-like manner—all 
these bits of behavior are relatively common among children: 
Usually such behavior is persisted in for only a short time, al- 
though often it is followed by some other bit of similar behavior, 
particularly if the child encounters resistance to his behavior. 

All this is in keeping with the recognized principle of persevera- 
tion due to the momentum of any given mental activity and to 
the persistence of a prematurely interrupted activity. However, 
in those cases that will eventuate in true obsessional-compulsion 
an additional set of factors enters in. 

At every level of maturation there seems to be an optimal 
amount of activity necessary for the proper development of the 
personality before the next step can be taken. An attempt to 
hasten such progression of the activity normal to the level then 
operating causes the arousal of aggression and an attempt to 
destroy the opposition, with, as a consequence, an interruption 
in the smooth progression of personality development. A child 
trained under such conditions does not submit to its parental 
wishes and demands, but instead rebels. 

The average child under normal parental training, properly 
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timed, submits to such training with little if any rebellion. The 
person who, probably because of a constitutional strength of self- 
assertion and because of improper training, develops obsessional- 
compulsive behavior, does so in an attempt to defy restrictions. 
However, because of the conflict within him—the outgrowth of 
his anxiety and ambivalent attitude of love and hate for his 
parent and therefore his fear of punishment and the loss of love— 
the person no longer carries out the original activity but sub- 
stitutes some activity which gives him both the satisfaction 
originally desired and also defends him from the guilt aroused 
through defying his parent or going contrary to his moral code. 
The obsession and compulsion, therefore, have a symbolic mean- 
ing. 

The person obsessed with the thought, which may occur while 
he is at prayer, that he is about to speak some blasphemous or 
obscene word, suffers from some conflict involving a sense of 
guilt which often will be found to relate to some anti-religious 
or sexual incident in his earlier life that was improperly handled 
by his parents or teachers. Repression in these cases is only 
partially successful, and a symbol—the blasphemous or obscene 
word—comes into consciousness. 

The hand-washing compulsion illustrates another type of 
symbolic activity. The patient feels morally unclean, and the 
hand-washing ritual, a substitutive activity, symbolically purifies 
the guilty mind. But since the forbidden impulse—most often 
sexual in nature—cannot be banished entirely, the ritual must be 
continually repeated and often added on to in order to allay 
guilt. The scrupulous person ruminates over his moral lapses. 
Thus, in one sense he obtains a certain gratification of the for- 
bidden wish or act, and yet defends himself through his scrupu- 
losity from becoming aware of the true nature of his conflict. 
If it be borne in mind that in this disorder there is strong self- 
will and opposition to parental training with resulting ambivalent 
feeling, it will be clear why the priest’s—the father confessor’s— 
advice is defied in that the patient does not give up his scrupulous- 
ness, and yet seeks constantly his confessor’s help. 

The treatment of obsessional-compulsion neurosis, especially 
if well advanced, is extremely difficult. Only an experienced 
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psychotherapist should undertake the treatment of these cases. 
A word about prevention, however, is in order. The avoidance 
of a narrow repressive type of rearing is essential. Prudishness 
in toilet training and in sexual matters must be carefully avoided. 
The child must have as much latitude as possible for self-ex- 
pression along legitimate lines. A domineering type of parent is 
apt to provoke an ambivalent attitude with lasting conflict. 

Neurasthenia.—Neurasthenia is the name of that condition in 
which extreme fatigability and a feeling of exhaustion are the 
conspicuous symptoms. The exhaustion and fatigability are not 
based primarily on actual physical overwork, or the aftermath of 
an acute illness, nor are these symptoms due to intellectual over- 
work as is often thought to be the case by the layman. 

Physical complaints, however, are very common, but they are 
the effects of the emotional state. Each patient will react in a 
more or less characteristic way, one showing one set of symptoms 
and another patient another set. Loss of appetite, indigestion, 
vomiting, constipation, diarrhoea, and mucous colitis are symp- 
toms referable to the elementary system. Urinary disturbances, 
impotence, and dysmenorrhoea are common genito-urinary com- 
plaints. Palpitation, cardiac discomfort, a sense of constriction 
in the chest, often with a feeling of impending death, are circu- 
latory system complaints. Shortness of breath and choking 
sensations occur. Peculiar feelings in the head (often as though 


a band were being tightened about it) and a sensation of swelling 


of the scalp are common complaints. Giddiness and feelings of 
weakness (described as the knees buckling under) are frequently 
noted. 

Inability to concentrate, to grasp his problems (sometimes 
even with a sense of unreality), a loss of memory for recent events, 
broken sleep and distressing dreams, are the usual mental symp- 
toms about which the patient complains. But outstanding is the 
feeling of fatigability and exhaustion. 

The patient presents a picture of one who is discouraged and 
disgusted. It well may be that he is sick of his emotional turmoil 
and feels disgusted with his own moral state. The physical and 
mental symptoms, the state of exhaustion and fatigability, may 
be conceived of as reactions to this emotional state of disgust and 
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revulsion. The neurasthenic’s energy is spent in a vain struggle 
with his inner emotional conflicts, and so he has little energy left 
over for his daily tasks in life. Here then, as in all other types 
of neuroses, morbid anxiety and mental conflict are the basic 
causes of the disorder. 

Before one undertakes to treat the patient by psychological 
means, a thorough physical and neurological examination should 
be made and all organic conditions ruled out. Furthermore, one 
must not be too hasty in considering a patient a neurasthenic who 
complains of the above-mentioned symptoms and who has had 
recently a severe illness. Convalescence is not a thing achieved 
in a day or two. However, neurasthenia may occur in con- 
valescence. The organic illness may have sapped the patient’s 
strength to the point where he now is no longer able to hold his 
conflicts in repression. He is overwhelmed by them. Then, too, 
a patient who previous to his organic illness may have shown 
some neurotic disturbance of a neurasthenic type will find it 
easier, more acceptable to his self, to give way completely, since 
he now can blame his physical illness for his sense of exhaustion 
and fatigue. 

Treatment of neurasthenia consists in aiding the patient to 
get at the source, both proximate and remote, of his difficulties. 
He must be helped to build up more stable and satisfying habits 
of reacting to problems of life and living. 














Activities in the English Program 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“Let the child prepare for life by living. Organize the environment 
to afford adequate stimuli for the tendencies favorable to 
development.” 


These words of DeCroly give us one of the maxims of modern 
education. The current emphasis upon activities and activity 
units in the school program seems to imply that the schools of 
another day made no provision for meaningful activities on the 
part of the pupils. We must confess that the schools of an older 
generation placed entirely too much emphasis upon formalized 
instruction. 

It is only fair to say that the school was forced into this pro- 
cedure. Specific requirements limited the school to a narrow, 
formal curriculum of reading, writing and arithmetic as a mere 
supplement to the life experiences of every child in his own home. 
The course of study assigned a wealth of subject-matter, and 
forced teachers to spend all their time in filling the pupil with 
items of information, dates, rules, names and definitions; they 
were at their wits’ end to motivate the pupil to master the body of 
subject-matter well enough to pass a prescribed examination. 
There was little thought of activities or an activity program to 
acquaint him with human experiences and the problems of his 
environment. True, the variety of home experiences gave the 
child of a generation ago a contact with his environment that the 
child of to-day does not get through the home. The increasing 
complexity of modern civilization makes it impossible for the 
home to take the same vital part in the education of the child 
that was common in the older and simpler conditions of life. 
The responsibility of leading the child to a more adequate under- 
standing and appreciation of the life immediately about him and 
of society at large now rests upon the school rather than upon 


the home. 
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It suffices to present a few of the principles found in the educa- 
tional literature of the present day. School organization and 
administration, writers tell us, should assist teachers to motivate 
and guide pupil participation in desirable types of group activity. 
Supplementing this principle is another: school organization and 
administration should help develop a well-balanced, carefully 
planned educational program, with the proper allotment of 
time and professional service to the educational activities of the 
school population. 

These pupil activities must rotate around meaningful ex- 
periences of the pupils and must form a unified constructive 
program. This program will provide opportunities for pupils to 
supplement classroom work with worthwhile voluntary projects. 
The needs and the interests of the pupil will guide the choice of 
activities. The curriculum builder will demand at least a fair 
promise of educational benefits from every activity. The well- 
balanced educational program, thus achieved, will lead to the 
attainment of the important objectives of the curriculum. 

The proponents of an activity program were often distinguished 
for violent denunciation of the so-called subject-matter school. 
They looked upon the school-room as a “hive of inactivity,” 
where children were constantly suppressed, made to study 
lessons without meaning, and to recite them to the teacher. 
Writers made frequent jibes at the theory of formal discipline as 
a false principle that justified mere mastery of subject-matter. 
The subject-matter, they said, was commonly too difficult for 
the child to use or to understand. The teaching of subjects in 
compartments, with no attempt to unify or correlate them, 
produced merely confusion in the mind of the child. This sub- 
ject-matter school frowned on activity, praised the tractable 
child with little or no initiative, and looked upon the aggressive 
pupil as a problem. The curriculum dealt with written descrip- 
tions of experiences and provided no life situations. 

“Tf it were so, it was a grievous fault.” We who attended the 
very type of school that is so freely condemned to-day know well 
that the condemnation is overdone. The intelligent teacher 
always sought to connect subject-matter with the problems of 
life and to relate the work of the school to the interests of the 
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child. The pupil relied on the teacher to guide him to a thorough 
understanding of subject-matter. The needs and the capacity 
of the child were also taken into account, and the teacher at- 
tempted an answer to every need and tried to make all school 
work a challenge to the individual pupil. 

The Catholic educator, accustomed to accepting guidance, 
does not bristle at the mere mention of authoritarian beliefs and 
fixed rules of conduct. We do not see that fixed rules of conduct 
will ‘“‘set our youth in futile and fatal conflict with the forces of 
modern life.’’ We do not have any sympathy with that type of 
liberalism which consists in “false liberty of thought, or the 
exercise of thought upon matters in which, from the constitution 
of the human mind, thought cannot be brought to any successful 
issue, and therefore is out of place’ (Cardinal Newman, ‘‘Apologia 
pro Vita Sua,” p. 493). 

We can agree that experience is the best of all schools. In 
accepting that as an educational principle we do not disavow 
certain other first principles previously accepted. We agree 
also that the experiences presented to the pupil must be com- 
petently organized, and that superior work is done by a capable 
teacher who illuminates each situation, im prospect and in retro- 
spect. It is possible to organize educative experiences through 
activity units, but mere activity is not an infallible sign that 
learning is taking place. 

Certain fundamental principles must guide the school in the 
choice of activities. Current literature presents the interests of the 
pupil as the prime norm. These interests often stand in need of 
teacher inspiration and guidance. The eight-year-old or ten- 
year-old knows nothing of educational objectives, and cares less. 
Youth is noted for a tendency to “anticipate, lavish and dis- 
sipate.”” The ‘“‘busy pate” of the teacher will stir action in the 
heedless pates of pupils. His knowledge of their background and 
experience, of their play-life and of their environment in general, 
will give form and purpose to his projects. He will present no 
project beyond their range, nor one beneath their capacities. 
The good program has a variety of real problems that are rich 
in content and offer an avenue to change and growth. The 
challenge of every problem calls for purposing, planning, self- 
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direction and evaluation on the part of the pupil. The procedure 
of solution should give scope to creative expression, personal 
initiation, experimentation, and manipulation of materials. 
Finally, every activity must offer to every pupil a chance to 
participate in educative social relationships. 

We may supplement these norms with the basic principles set 
down by the National Council of Teachers of English. These 
principles, fundamental to an ideal curriculum, call for experi- 
ences that are well-selected, well-balanced, orderly and adapted 
to the needs and capacities of the individual learner (“‘An Experi- 
ence Curriculum in English,’’ pp. 4-8). 

There is perhaps no school subject that provides so large a 
field for the use of activities as does English. The effective pro- 
gram in school English must make provision for carrying the 
literary and linguistic activities beyond the confines of the 
English classroom. The quality of the reading and of the speak- 
ing and writing of the pupil will determine to some extent his 
progress in all subjects of the curriculum. It is obvious that im- 
provement of the English arts must be sought in all the studies 
and activities throughout the school day. 

It is not difficult to effect this correlation in the elementary 
school, where commonly a classroom teacher has the same chil- 
dren in all subjects. Here the teacher has an excellent opportun- 
ity to reinforce the lessons of the English period through practical 
application and illustration during the periods devoted to other 
subjects. The correlation is commonly more difficult in the sec- 
ondary school. Departmental teaching has a tendency to isolate 
subject-matter and to mislead teachers into accepting responsi- 
bility only for the subject assigned them. This attitude is a 
mistake. Weak achievement in English will make achievement 
in any subject seem weak. All the teachers of all the subjects are 
teachers of English within their scope and purpose. Science 
notebooks, history reports, mathematic demonstrations, depend 
in great part on the capacity of the student to read and to ex- 
press himself. This indicated correlation does not mean that the 
English department is an overlord forcing all other departments 
to serve its purposes. Proficiency in English—in reading, writing 
and speaking English—is a prerequisite to success in high school. 
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The English work must carry further. The co-curricular life 
of the school presents many activities that demand proficiency 
in the use of the mother tongue. His use of the mother tongue 
is an index of the culture of an individual. The school fails to 
achieve its highest purpose when it does not seek to make use of 
formal and informal groupings and activities to give the partici- 
pants a better command of English. The parties and “‘social’’ 
affairs, the clubs and organizations (and not merely the specifi- 
cally English clubs), the school and class enterprises, the assem- 
bly programs, the school paper and magazine, the library and 
reading room, can and should be employed to motivate a desire 
for English mastery on the part of every student. The co- 
curricular life of the school is rich in situations that provide for 
and demand the effective use of English; there is social motiva- 
tion and a social reward. 

This well-devised English program will extend over into the 
personal and community enterprises in which students become 
increasingly interested as they advance in age and capacity. 
The English teacher will attempt to follow his students into these 
situations; he will attempt to connect the school work in 
English with the actual scenes in which English is employed. 
When the student arrives at an appreciation of the life need for 
good English, he will be self-motivated. 

The pattern curriculum in “An Experience Curriculum in 
English”’ subdivides each major field of English into experience 
strands, and asks each teacher to lead his class each year through 
at least one unit in each strand. Thus, the pupil is given op- 
portunity for progressive development in all the important phases 
of English work. Literature, Reading, Creative Expression, 
Communication, Corrective Teaching, and Electives are the 
phases of English given in the Table of Contents. Electives 
are semester units, usually of a specialized character, designed 
to be taken by students in addition to the required work in the 
subject. 

We limit ourselves here to specific consideration of the ex- 
perience strands presented under the heading of ‘‘Communica- 
tion.”” The art of communication occupies and must occupy a 
prominent place in any modern curriculum. The use of language 
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as a constant and important feature of normal communication 
warrants the assignment of communication to the English de- 
partment. The art of communication can be mastered only 
through experience in actual normal communication, and mere 
practice in speaking and writing is valueless unless it arises 
directly from real communication and issues promptly in further 
communication. The assembly program is a good example in 
point of the possible drive of English activities. This program 
forces students to grasp the need of good voices, clear-cut enun- 
ciation, accurate pronunciation, and correct usage. The im- 
mediate need gives the pupils desire and determination to improve. 
There is nothing of the artificial in the situation. Make-believe 
letters and other ordinary themes do not draw out the full power 
of the pupil, do not bring him face to face with a real situation. 
“Classroom experience that is itself real and is as close as possible 
to the reality of extra-school and post-school life, without de- 
ception or pretense, must be the actual basis of any realistic 
curriculum.” 

The limits of this paper do not afford scope for the presenta- 
tion of typical activities of each strand of any of the major 
fields of English. The “experience strands’ for younger pupils 
(Kindergarten to Grade Six), in the field of Communication, are: 
Conversation, Telephoning, Discussing and Planning, Telling 
Stories, Dramatization, Reporting, Speaking to Large Groups. 
For older pupils (Grades Seven to Twelve), the ‘experience 
strands’ come under slightly different classifications that indi- 
cate the greater maturity of the pupil: Social Conversation, 
Telephone Conversation, Interviews and Conferences, Discus- 
sion, Questions and Answers, Organizations, Special Occasion 
Speeches. These two classifications are the speech experiences 
under Communication. The writing experiences are similarly 
divided into two groups—a first group for the elementary level 
and a second group for the secondary level. 

Our limitations preclude the presentation of actual experiences 
in Communication. The typical classroom procedures follow the 
same general order. 

During the progress of the activity the teacher strives to make 
the pupils conscious of a present worthy occasion for the activity, 
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either real or created for the purpose in hand. This occasion 
calls for speaking or writing by the pupils to meet a definite 
situation. The teacher helps the pupil to employ the necessary 
techniques, and gives other advice and assistance as the occasion 
demands. The pupil measures the excellence of his work in 
terms of the effect upon his audience, and the teacher helps him 
kindly in the evaluation. An activity thus presented stirs the 
pupil to achieve mastery of a given skill. A graphic record of 
growth gives him further stimulus. 

The treatise on Communication concludes with a short chapter 
on “Instrumental Grammar.’’ The committee elsewhere has 
expressed its clear conviction that ‘grammatical concepts are 
valuable chiefly as tools for the improvement of expression.”’ 
It is its avowed aim to introduce only such items of grammar as 
serve immediately and importantly in the building of more 
effective sentences. In the activity procedure the pupils are not 
given any definitions and do not make any for themselves. 
There is no scientific evidence, says the committee, of the value of 
grammar which warrants its appearance as a prominent or even 
distinct feature of the course of study. Through activities 
(e.g., building better sentences and more coherent paragraphs) 
the pupils manipulate the various elements of the sentence. In 
the process they gain concepts of these elements, and may appro- 
priately learn the correct grammatical terminology. This 
terminology supplies convenient labels to refer to these concepts 
on future occasions. 

This view has little appeal to the harassed English teacher, 
vexed at the low level of achievement in formal grammar. There 
is much dispute about the necessary measure of mastery in this 
field. Pupil background, experience, and environment differ and 
call for a varying emphasis on grammatical concepts. The 
adequate textbook will carry a complete presentation of formal 
grammar; the course of study will control its use. 

In the “Experience Curriculum”’ no time is spent on grammar as 
an end in itself. There is no discouraging strain of attempting to 
grasp the abstract generalizations of formal grammar. The 
presentation is informal, yet systematic; incidental, but in no 
sense haphazard. Grammar learned in use is vital. Thus 
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learned, it consumes little time. Properly organized school 
activities teach the necessary principles of formal grammar 
inductively, and make the mastery of these principles a by- 
product of other work that needs to be done. 

It is simple folly to advocate or to adopt an experience or 
activity program that disowns the intellectual activities which 
have been the teacher’s chief concern. It is equally foolish to 
offer pupils, whose purpose is to achieve successful future living 
by rich present living, only intellectual activity. The re-thinking 
of other men’s thoughts leads to little vital growth. ‘“‘Normal 
living’’—we read in “An Experience Curriculum in English’’— 
“is a composite of dynamic experiences in which the will, the 
feelings, memory, and reason are all exercised as a single organ- 
ism.”” The ideal activity program will bring the dynamic ex- 
periences of life into the school, and add to them a study of facts, 
reflective consideration, and mastery of techniques. The teacher 
will present these dynamic experiences as part of life, and make 
them contribute to effective future living. 














Impediment of Major Orders 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Canon 1072 rules: “Clerics in major orders cannot contract a 
valid marriage.’”’ Married men during the lifetime of their 
wives may not be promoted to either minor or major orders 
(Canon 987, n. 2). Clerics in major orders are forbidden to 
marry, and are so bound by the obligation of observing chastity 
that sins against chastity are also a sacrilege. However, Canon 
214 rules that, if a cleric received major orders through grave 
fear or force, and did not ratify his ordination at least tacitly by 
the exercise of the orders, thereby freely assuming the obliga- 
tions of the clerical state, he may bring his case before the bishop, 
and if he can prove his case, he must be pronounced free from the 
obligations of major orders. Clerics in minor orders may get 
married, but they cease to be clerics by the very fact of marriage; 
if such marriage was invalidated by the use of force or grave 
intimidation, they remain clerics. A married man who in good 
faith receives major orders without dispensation from the Holy 
See, is forbidden to exercise those orders (Canon 132). These 
are the laws of the Code for the Church of the Latin Rite. Nowa 
summary of the historical development of the law of celibacy, as it 
is usually called, will be given. 


History of the Law of Celibacy 


There are theologians who assert that the law of celibacy had its 
origin from Apostolic tradition. The proof of this assertion is 
impossible, as is clear from the fact that the vast majority of the 
authors who have made a thorough study of the writings of the 
Fathers and other early sources of Catholic tradition do not admit 
that there was a law of celibacy in the Apostolic age. At most 
it can be said that the example of the Apostles who led a celibate 
life has had a great influence in forming the custom which in 
course of time obtained the force of an ecclesiastical law. 

In the development of the law of celibacy for men in major 
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orders two things must be kept apart, namely, the obligation to 
lead a celibate life and the question whether marriage attempted 
after reception of a major order made the marriage invalid or only 
illicit. The obligation of celibacy for men in major orders is 
older than the diriment impediment of marriage based on major 
orders. 

At the beginning of the fourth century both the Oriental 
Church and that of the Latin Rite are unanimous in forbidding 
clerics marriage after they had received a major order. For 
the Oriental Church there is Canon 25 of the ‘‘Canones Sanctorum 
Apostolorum,” which rules that, if unmarried men were received 
into the clergy, the lectors and chanters only may, if they want to, 
get married. The Council of Neo-Cesarea (314-325) decrees 
that if a priest marries he is to be deposed from the ranks of the 
clergy. The Council of Ancyra (314) decrees that deacons who 
afterwards marry shall be forbidden to exercise their order. 
Those deacons who before ordination reserve themselves the 
right to marry afterwards may, if the bishop permits, be ordained 
deacons and continue in the ministry of the diaconate if they 
marry. For the Church of the Latin Rite there is the Council 
of Elvira, Spain, about the year 300, which prescribes under 
grave penalty a celibate life for priests, deacons, and other clerics 
serving in the ministry of the altar. The same was demanded 
by Pope Siricius in his letter of 385 to Bishop Himerius of Tar- 
ragona; by Pope Innocent I in his letters of 405 to Bishop 
Exuperius of Toulouse, France, and of 404 to Bishop Victricius 
of Rouen (Decretum Gratiani, can. 3, 4, Dist. 82; can. 2, Dist. 
82; can. 4, Dist. 31). 

The Synod of Orange (441) was the first that forbade married 
men to be ordained deacons unless they made the vow of chastity 
into the hands of their bishop. The Synod of Agde, France 
(506), demanded of married men who desired to be ordained 
deacons to make the vow of chastity, and if the wife was young 
the man could not be ordained a deacon unless she also was 
willing to make the vow of chastity. The Synod of Arles, 
probably held under Bishop Cesarius in 515, demands that mar- 
ried men who are to be ordained priests make the vow of chastity, 
and concerning married men who are to be ordained deacons, it 
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repeats the law of the Synod of Orange (Decretum Gratiani, can. 
6 and 7, Dist. 28). 


The Law of Celibacy Extended to Subdeacons 


In the sources quoted above for the development of the law of 
celibacy priests and deacons were the only clerics mentioned. 
Indirectly perhaps the Council of Elvira included the subdeacons 
because, after speaking of priests and deacons, it adds ‘‘and other 
clerics serving in the ministry of the altar.’’ The Council of 
Carthage (419) expressly mentions the subdeacons as bound to 
chastity (Wernz-Vidal, ‘Jus Canonicum de Personis,’’ p. 118). 
Pope St. Leo the Great, writing to Bishop Anastasius of Thes- 
salonica in 446, says that if even the fourth degree of the sacred 
ministers, the subdeacons, are bound to celibacy, deacons, 
priests and bishops are all the more so (Decretum Gratiani, can. 1, 
Dist. 32). Pope St. Gregory the Great, writing to the Delegate 
Petrus in Sicily in 591 (Decretum Gratiani, can. 1, Dist. 31), says 
that those subdeacons who had been married before their ordi- 
nation and had not made the vow of chastity, may continue to 
live in marriage, but they shall not be promoted to a sacred or 
major order (the subdiaconate was at that time not yet con- 
sidered a major or sacred order). From the date of this letter 
the Supreme Pontiff forbids the bishops of Sicily to promote any 
man to the subdiaconate unless he promises celibacy before the 
ordination. In 594, the same Pope wrote to Bishop Boniface of 
Reggio that he should apply to his subdeacons the same rule as 
he had given to the bishops of Sicily (Decretum Gratiani, can. 9, 
Dist. 32). Wernz-Vidal remark that with these letters of Pope 
St. Gregory I the general law for the Church of the Latin Rite 
was established concerning subdeacons and the higher ranks of the 
clergy. Others, considering that the papal letters were given to 
particular churches, do not attribute to them the force of a 
general law (Scharnagl, “Das feierliche Geliibde als Ehehin- 
dernis,” p. 30). 

There is an interesting ordinance of the Second Synod of 
Toledo, Spain, in the year 527 or 531, which rules that if parents 
offer their boys to the service of the Church, they shall receive 
the tonsure and be educated in a school in the bishop’s house. 
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When they have completed their eighteenth year, they must in 
the presence of the bishop, clergy and laity decide whether they 
want to take the vow of chastity. If so, they may be ordained 
subdeacons when they reach their twentieth year of age; other- 
wise they can freely return to life in the world (Decretum Gratiani, 
can. 5, Dist. 28). The Eighth Council of Toledo (653) and the 
Council at Rome in 826 insisted on the celibacy of bishops, 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons. As we said before, the custom 
demanding celibacy for the four orders became universal in the 
course of time in the Church of the Latin Rite. 


Development of the Law of Celibacy in the Oriental Church 


The Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith 
issued an Instruction to the Archbishop of the Ecclesiastical 
Province of Fagaras and Alba Julia of the Greek Rite on March 
24, 1858, in which it states that their own Canons forbade mar- 
riage to priests, deacons, and subdeacons after ordination under 
penalty of deprivation of the sacred ministry. And it points out 
that Emperor Justinian had stated that such marriages were 
forbidden by the Sacred Canons, and that he forbids it by his 
imperial decree and adds to the penalties of the Canons those of 
his own law. The Sacred Congregation adds that Epiphanius, 
Jerome and other Fathers testify to the law of the Oriental Church 
just as Emperor Justinian does. Furthermore, the Sacred 
Congregation points out that their own Synodus Trullana (692), 
which was accepted by the whole Oriental Church, forbade sub- 
deacons, deacons, and priests to marry after their ordination. 
That same Synod, however, introduced a practice which until 
then had not been approved in the Oriental Church, namely, that 
subdeacons, deacons, and priests could continue to live in marriage 
if they had been married before their ordination. As to bishops, 
the same Synod decreed that, if a married man was promoted to 
the episcopal dignity, he had to promise to lead a celibate life 
and his wife was to be permanently put into a monastery of 
nuns. The discipline of the Synodus Trullana is, generally 
speaking, the law observed by the Oriental Church, both schis- 
matic and uniate, and the Supreme Pontiffs have tolerated the 
practice. The Uniate Syrians legislated in their Synod held on 
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Mount Lebanon, in 1888: ‘“That celibacy which even now is ob- 
served by most priests of our Church shall henceforth be ob- 
served by all. The priests and deacons who are married are free 
to continue living in marriage. The Patriarch has authority to 
dispense from this law in case of necessity’ (‘“‘Synodus Sciarfensis 
Syrorum in Monte Libano Celebrata,”’ p. 202, Rome ex Typo- 
graphia Polyglotta S.C. de Prop. Fide, 1897). The Synodus 
Alexandrina of the Uniate Copts held at Cairo, Egypt, in 1898, 
prescribed: ‘In future all who are to be promoted to sacred 
orders must be celibates, according to the ancient discipline of 
the Alexandrian Church and the other Churches of God. . . . This 
Synod does not intend to forbid the use of marriage to the priests 
and deacons of our Church who are already married.”” There is 
also provision made for priests and deacons of the Orthodox 
Coptic Rite who return to union with the Holy See. If they are 
lawfully married at the time of their conversion, they will be per- 
mitted to continue to live in marriage (‘‘Synodus Alexandrina 
Coptorum habita Cairi in A¢gypto,” p. 148, Rome ex Typo- 
graphia Polyglotta S.C. de Prop. Fide, 1899). In some Oriental 
Rites the first major order is deaconship, and in those Rites a 
man who does not want to lead a celibate life would have to get 
married before he is ordained a deacon, because after the re- 
ception of a major order the Oriental Church, Orthodox as well as 
Uniate, does not permit marriage. Pope Benedict XIV, in his 
Constitution ‘‘Etsi pastoralis’ of May 26, 1742 (Gasparri, 
“Fontes,” I, n. 328), says: “Though it is to be desired that the 
Greeks who are in sacred orders observe chastity as is the practice 
in the Latin Church, nevertheless the Roman Church does permit 
that their clerics, subdeacons, deacons, priests, may retain their 
wives after ordination, provided they marry a virgin before re- 
ceiving sacred orders.” 


Does the Obligation of Celibacy Arise from a Vow or 
from Law? 


As we saw before, in the fifth and sixth centuries Synods in 
several countries demanded an explicit vow of chastity before a 
man was ordained to a major order. Later on, the practice of 
demanding an explicit vow was abandoned, but the law remained 
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that celibacy was obligatory after reception of the first major 
order. In the eleventh century several Popes directed their 
efforts against the laxity in the observance of chastity among the 
clergy, notably, Popes Benedict VIII in 1022, Leo IX in 1054, 
Nicholas II in 1059, Alexander II in 1063, and Gregory VII in 
1074 (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, ‘Jus Canonicum de Personis,’’ n. 105). 
As a reaction to the Papal ordinances, there are some Synods 
which insisted that the candidates for the subdeaconship make | 
an explicit vow of chastity before the bishop and the clergy and 
people witnessing the ordination. In the Synod held in 1076 at 
Winchester, England, a formula for the vow of chastity was pre- 
scribed which read: “Ego frater N. promitto Deo omnibusque 
sanctis eius castitatem corporis mei secundum canonum decreta 
et secundum ordinem mihi imponendum servare, domino presule 
N. presente’ (Scharnagl, ‘‘Das feierliche Geliibde als Ehehin- 
dernis,” p. 31). In later Synods that speak of the obligation of 
celibacy we do not find any mention made of an explicit vow of 
chastity. 

From the time of the Scholastics, the theologians discussed the 
question whether the obligation of chastity (for it is generally 
conceded that more than celibacy—that is, not to marry or not 
to live in marriage if one was married before receiving sacred 
orders—is contained in the so-called obligation of celibacy) arose 
from ecclesiastical law introduced by custom or from an implicit 
vow of chastity. The opinion that there was an implied vow of 
chastity made by the one who freely asks to be ordained a sub- 
deacon was held by the great majority of theologians. They 
found support of their opinion in some of the Papal pronounce- 
ments, for example, in that of Pope Boniface VIII, who says: 
“That vow only is to be called solemn, in reference to invalidating 
a marriage attempted afterwards, which was solemnized by the 
reception of a sacred order or by religious profession made in an 
Order approved by the Apostolic See” (Liber Sextus of the old 
Corpus Juris, caput unicum, De voto et voti redemptione, lib. III, 
tit. 15). Again, Pope John XXII speaks of ‘‘a vow solemnized 
by the reception of a sacred order” (Extravagantes Joannis XXII, 
cap. unicum, De voto et voti redemptione, tit. 6). In his Con- 
stitution “Inter przteritos’” of December 3, 1741, Pope Benedict 
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XIV speaks of the power of the penitentiaries, and says that they 
have no authority to dispense from the solemn vows made in 
solemn religious profession or in the reception of sacred orders 
(Cappello, ‘‘De Sacramentis,”’ III, n. 433). 

The Code of Canon Law does not speak of either an explicit 
or an implicit vow of chastity in the ordination of men to sacred 
orders. However, long before there was an ecclesiastical law 
prescribing explicit vows in joining a Religious Order, there was 
an implicit profession of the vows of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity. That implicit or tacit profession of solemn vows of 
Religious Orders is approved in many texts of the official collec- 
tions of laws in the old Corpus Juris and need not be discussed at 
length. The Council of Trent made the general law that a year 
of novitiate had to precede the profession, and that the candidate 
for profession had to be fully sixteen years of age (Session XXV, 
De Regularibus et Monialibus, cap. 15), but it did not abolish 
tacit profession which was considered valid until the Decree of 
June 12, 1858 (Sacra Congregatio super Statu Regularium; 
Vermeersch, “De Religiosis Institutis et Personis,”’ II, p. 354, 
gives the full text of the Decree). In this Decree it was pre- 
scribed: “In order to make solemn vows after the simple vows 
explicit profession is required; wherefore, tacit profession is 
absolutely abrogated.”” Though the aforesaid Decree was given 
for the Order of Friars Preachers, it was understood to be a 
declaration of principle by the Holy See that tacit solemn pro- 
fession in Orders of men would no longer be admitted in the 
Church (cfr. Piat Montensi, ‘‘Prelectiones Juris Regularis,’’ I, 
p. 152; Vermeersch, “De Religiosis Institutis et Personis,” I, 
n. 208). The Code of Canon Law requires for the validity of 
every kind of religious profession (solemn, simple, temporary, 
perpetual) that it be explicit. But as to the obligation of chastity 
imposed on men with the reception of the first major order the 
Code of Canon Law does not say whether it is an obligation from 
a tacit vow, though Canon 132, § 1, speaks of the obligation of 
chastity, not merely celibacy, in a manner that seems to suppose 
a vow of chastity. Sins against chastity, without distinction 
between internal and external sins, are called a sacrilege in addi- 
tion to the sin of unchastity. 
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Most Recent Regulations Concerning the Obligation 
of Chastity for Major Orders 


In the admonition which the bishop reads to the candidates 
for subdeaconship before the ordination begins he says: ‘If you 
receive this order, you will no longer be at liberty to recede from 
your resolution, but you will be obliged to serve God perpetually 
(whom to serve is to reign), and with His assistance to observe 
chastity, and you will be bound to the ministry of the Church 
forever. Wherefore, while there is yet time, reflect, and, if you 
wish to persevere in your holy resolution, in the name of the Lord, 
come hither.” 

The foregoing quotation from the Roman Pontifical makes it 
sufficiently clear that the Church of the Latin Rite does not ordain 
any man to the first major order, the subdeaconship, unless he 
undertakes the obligation of chastity for life, and in sign of his 
willingness to do so he is bidden to step forward towards the 
ordaining bishop. The candidate is warned for the last time 
that he is free to turn to worldly pursuits of life, if he so desires, 
and the admonition bids him ‘‘to consider attentively, again and 
again, to what burden you of your own accord this day aspire” 
(words from the admonition read by the bishop). 

In order to make absolutely certain that the candidate for 
major orders asks to be ordained of his own free choice, and that 
he knows and understands the obligation of celibacy and chastity 
which he must assume when at his request he is admitted to sub- 
deaconship, the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments on 
December 27, 1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 120), prescribed that 
the candidates before each of the major orders take an oath before 
their Ordinary “‘that they are not urged by any sort of compulsion 
or force or fear in receiving the order, but that they spontaneously 
desire and of their own full and free will wish to receive the same, 
because they know and feel that they are truly called by God.” 
Furthermore, the candidate is to state under this oath: ‘I declare 
especially that I am clearly aware of what the law of celibacy en- 
tails; and I firmly resolve with the help of God to fulfill that law 
willingly and to keep it in its entirety until the end.” The 
Sacred Congregation of Religious extended the same regulations 
to the candidates for the clerical state in all Religious Orders, 
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Congregations and Societies on December 1, 1931 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIV, 74). In Religious Orders with solemn vows the 
oath is to be taken before the Superior previously to solemn pro- 
fession, in other religious organizations before the subjects are to 
receive subdeaconship. 


Major Orders as Diriment Impediment to Marriage 


From the foregoing summary of the history of the law of 
celibacy in reference to sacred orders it is evident that the obliga- 
tion of celibacy is much older than the law that nullifies marriage 
attempted by a man in sacred orders. There were some Synods 
in the fifth and sixth centuries which seem to legislate that 
marriage of clerics in major orders was invalid (cfr. some of the 
Synods quoted in first part of this article); however, there was 
neither a universal custom with the force of law nor explicit 
legislation of the Supreme Pontiffs to the effect that major orders 
were a diriment impediment to marriage. 

The Second Lateran Council in 1139 decreed: “Bishops, 
priests, deacons, subdeacons, canons regular, monks, and pro- 
fessed clerics who, transgressing the holy precept, have dared to 
contract marriage, shall be separated. For a union of this kind 
which has been contracted in violation of the ecclesiastical law, 
we do not regard as matrimony. Those who have been separated 
from each other, shall do penance commensurate with such ex- 
cesses” (Schroeder, ‘‘Disciplinary Decrees of the General Coun- 
cils,”’ St. Louis, 1937). Two things are clear from the foregoing 
Decree of the Second Lateran Council: (1) that the ‘holy pre- 
cept” is not given here for the first time, but is supposed by the 
Council to be in existence; and (2) that those groups of persons 
mentioned here who transgress the ecclesiastical law of celibacy 
and dare to get married are not considered validly married. The 
Council does not state whether it considers the invalidity of the 
marriage to be due to the solemn vow of chastity or to the ec- 
clesiastical law. As far as the invalidity of the marriage is con- 
cerned, it is in the last analysis the law of the Church that renders 
the marriage invalid, because it is only through the law of the 
Church that the solemn vow of chastity invalidates marriage 
attempted after such a vow. 
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When Luther began his revolt against the Church, he (among 
many other doctrines of the Church which he discarded) derided 
the marriage impediments of major orders and of the vow of 
chastity as mere human inventions. Though it is absolutely 
clear from the teaching of St. Paul that virginity is preferable 
to marriage, Luther, who claimed he took his understanding of 
religion from the Bible, knew better than St. Paul. The Council 
of Trent, therefore, decreed by solemn pronouncement that 
celibacy and virginity are preferable to the married state, and 
men in sacred orders and regulars who have made solemn pro- 
fession of chastity cannot contract a valid marriage (Canons 9 
and 10, De Sacramento Matrimonii, Sess. XXIV). 

In the Oriental Church men in major orders were forbidden to 
marry, and it is quite certain that those who attempted marriage 
were not considered validly married. That seems to be the 
teaching of St. Epiphanius and St. Jerome. Though the latter is 
one of the Latin Fathers, he spent a good deal of his life in the 
Orient and knew the laws and customs of the Oriental Church. 
When Emperor Justinian forbade priests, deacons, and subdea- 
cons to marry, and stated that their marriage after reception of 
those orders would not be considered a marriage in law, he said 
expressly that he was merely enforcing in the civil law the regula- 
tions of the Sacred Canons. In the first few centuries of the 
Church, the Oriental Rites not only forbade marriage after re- 
ception of a major order, but they did not ordain married men 
unless they agreed to separate from their wives and promised 
chastity. The Synodus Trullana (692) changed the old law of 
the Oriental Church and permitted that priests, deacons, and 
subdeacons who were married before ordination might live in 
marriage. After the death of the wife no Oriental cleric in 
major orders is permitted to marry. The question whether an 
attempted marriage after reception of major orders makes the 
matriage of an Oriental cleric invalid or merely illicit has not 
been decided by any general pronouncement of the Holy See. 
Some of the Rites have a ruling on this point in their own particu- 
lar law. It may be well here to draw attention to the fact that 
there is no general law binding all the Oriental Rites; the in- 
dividual Rites are governed by their own laws. For some time 
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past the Holy See is working on the codification of Canon Law for 
the Oriental Rites. For the Italo-Greeks on the Italian main- 
land and the adjacent isles, Pope Benedict XIV declared that the 
marriage of a subdeacon, deacon, and priest is invalid (Constitu- 
tion “Etsi pastoralis,’” May 26, 1742; Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,” I, 
n. 328). The Maronite Rite declared in its Synod on Mount 
Lebanon (1736) that a marriage of a deacon or priest attempted 
after ordination is invalid. Cappello says that the same holds 
good concerning the Syrians, Copts, Chaldeans and Malabars, 
and that for Rumenians and Armenians the prohibition and in- 
validity of marriage extend to subdeacons, as well as to deacons 
and priests. In the Ruthenian Rites priests attempting marriage 
are severely punished and the marriage is declared null and void. 
That applies, says Cappello, also to the deacons and probably to 
the subdeacons. The Bulgarians and Melchites follow the same 
rule as the Ruthenians. For other Oriental Rites it is generally 
held that men in major orders cannot contract a valid marriage, 
and, says Cappello, the same is asserted by the Schismatics with 
few exceptions (Cappello, ‘‘De Sacramentis,” III, Appendix, p. 
958). 














A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 
The Morality of Modern War 


It is in the nature of things that the war should be an ever-recurring 
subject of discussion in the various Reviews, even the more specialized 
ones. Before any other question, it is the problem of the justice not 
only of the present conflict, but of all wars, that preoccupies both 
writers and readers. One of the best things on this theme that I have 
come across is an all too brief note by “‘Christianus” in La Vie Intellec- 
tuelle of December 25. In view of the fact that thousands of priests and 
candidates for the priesthood—not to speak of Religious men of every 
Order and Institute—have been called to the colors in France, this 
question of the justice of the war is not an academic one; it is a problem 
of poignant interest. The writer very properly observes that the prob- 
lem of a just war is not situate on the supernatural plane, but on the 
natural one. It is a problem for man’s reason, and it only concerns the 
theologian inasmuch as natural right is the basis and the necessary pre- 
requisite of the supernatural order. If in this matter also the last word 
must be spoken by theology, the reason is because rational man needs 
an atmosphere of stable peace if he is to unfold all his powers and de- 
velop his personality harmoniously. 

Hence, in the present instance, there is no need to talk about a ‘“‘holy” 
war, or a “‘crusade.”” Any war is a horrible and an evil thing; so it is 
enough if the war be a just war. Now, just as it takes two to start a 
quarrel, so is peace the harmony of two or more persons or peoples. If 
one people attacks another, the victim of aggression is as fully justified 
to defend its independence as any private person is entitled to resist a 
burgler or a would-be assassin. For many centuries theologians have 
studied all the ramifications of the problem of war; their conclusions 
may be thus briefly summed up: a war is just, firstly, if it is the only 
means of warding off an unjust aggression and of obtaining redress for 
injury done to people and State, and secondly, if the remedy is not 
worse than the evil itself. 

The first principle seems obvious enough, and civilized nations at any 
rate have always acted upon it. However, in view of the appallingly 
destructive nature of modern war, many thinkers are less convinced of 
the validity of the second principle, whatever may be said for it in the 
abstract. They argue that the evils of modern war are such as far to 
exceed any advantage to be derived from a successful war. ‘‘Modern 
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war,” says one who should know (viz., Pétain, as distinguished a soldier 
as he is a great Christian), ‘‘modern war is the destruction not of an 
army but of a nation.” This aspect of war has led many people—not 
only militant pacifists!—to regard all modern wars as evil and unjust 
precisely on account of the immense havoc they work. On the other 
hand, the means of peaceful settlement of all international disputes have 
become increasingly effective, provided the nations were willing to avail 
themselves of them. As for the peoples themselves, they are passion- 
ately anxious for peace and, if but given a chance to express their opinion 
and to make their voices heard, they would never have recourse to the 
dread arbitrament of war. In point of fact, it may be taken for granted 
that, if but given a chance, the nations would be only too glad to remain 
content with the boundaries nature has set them, and the more civilized 
a people becomes the more reluctant is it to risk the blessings of peace 
for the problematic gains to be obtained by war. 

Thus, the motives for a really just war have become increasingly re- 
stricted. Theologians of all countries have laid it down with almost 
complete unanimity that only one thing can justify war at this day, 
namely, if itis the only means of defense against aggression by one who 
rejects negotiation and conciliation, or the necessity of going to the 
> rescue of another State which is the victim of unjust attack. 


The Church in Germany in War Time 


On the first day of September all the church bells of Germany were 
rung for a whole hour, by order of the Government, to celebrate the 
occupation of Danzig and the Corridor. After the fall of Warsaw they 
were again ordered to be rung for an hour daily, for a whole week. 
Since then they have been silenced, except for a short period on Sundays, 
on the plea of the necessity of saving electric power where this is used 
for ringing. No longer does the Angelus or the sacring bell gladden the 
faithful—it would interfere with A. R. P. (Air Raid Precautions) arrange- 
ments! It is not easy to get authentic information about the Church’s 
life—or more correctly, the Church’s martyrdom in Germany—-since the 
outbreak of war, but it is not quite impossible. The bishops’ pastorals, 

' in particular those of the courageous Bishop of Miinster, reveal the fact 
that the clergy are forbidden to speak about the war. All news, even 
ecclesiastical news, from enemy countries is suppressed, and this pro- 
hibition includes Papal Encyclicals. The Catholic Press has prac- 
tically ceased to function, with the sole exception of a few insignificant 
sheets—on the plea of paper shortage. Both Churches—viz., the Catho- 
lic Church and the Protestant body—are heavily mulcted. They must 
make a monthly contribution to the war chest of no less than 800,000 
marks. These sums are to be raised by means of what is described as 
“drastic reductions” in current expenditure. 
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The suppression of Catholic organizations and the confiscation of 
their capital for the benefit of the State, is well-nigh complete. The 
Albertus Magnus Verein was founded at Tréves (Trier) in 1898 for the 
purpose of enabling poor youths to go to the University by means of 
loans, burses, gifts in kind, etc. In this way thousands of young men 
have been able to pursue their higher studies. It was a burse from this 
Catholic charity that enabled one Joseph Goebbels to go to the Uni- 
versity and to get the Dr. before his name. The Association of St. 
Hildegard—the medieval mystic and scholar of the Rhineland—provided 
similar facilities for young women: it has been duly suppressed and its 
funds appropriated by the State. 

Another great Catholic Association had for its object the encourage- 
ment and promotion of vocations to the priesthood. It was founded in 
1926 by Princess Maria Immaculata of Saxony, and had a membership 
of some 50,000 persons who, by their prayers, subscriptions and gifts of 
every kind, enabled numerous poor students to enter the sanctuary. 
It has been suppressed and its capital confiscated, and this on the basis 
of a decree—law of Hindenburg, viz., “‘to protect the people and the 
State from Bolshevist violence!’ 

Another movement, the Quickborn (Living Spring), began as a Catholic 
youth movement under the auspices, among others, of such men as 
Romano Guardini. The organization bought the old Castle of Rothen- 
fels, restored it and made it a center for retreats, study weeks, etc. 
Rothenfels and all it stood for have been suppressed and the castle appro- 
priated for Nazi purposes. The Sodality of St. Peter Claver for the 
African Missions, founded by Countess Ledochowsky, has been sup- 
pressed and its funds confiscated. And so the melancholy tale goes on. 
Between 1933 and 1939 some 18,000 Catholic schools, frequented by 
3,500,000 children, have been suppressed in Greater Germany; the few 
surviving secondary schools run by nuns will have to be closed by April 
1, 1940. In this way the dechristianization of German youth will have 
been completed. These data are based on an article in the Christmas 
Number of La Vie Iniellectuelle from the pen of K. Turmer, an unusually 
well-informed writer on Catholic matters in Germany. 


The So-Called Chinese Rites 


On December 8, 1939, the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda issued 
an Instruction on the so-called Chinese Rites which is of no small interest 
for the student of church history and of incalculable practical importance 
for missionaries in China. It is not too much to say that the Instruction 
marks an epoch in missionary activity. By Chinese Rites we must 
understand certain ceremonies in honor of Confucius and of the ances- 
tors, which the European spectator is at first inclined to regard as acts 
of idolatry. Confucius was first brought to the notice of the western 
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world by the famous seventeenth-century Jesuit missionary, Matteo 
Ricci. China’s greatest philosopher was born in 550 or 552 B.c. The 
philosopher himself never laid claim to either supernatural origin or to 
supernatural powers; on the contrary, he inculcated the worship of the 
Supreme Being known as Tien (Heaven) or Shiam Ti (Sovereign Lord). 
For Confucius, as for the ancient Chinese, God is omniscient, the Lord 
; of life and death, the supreme Ruler and Judge, one whom every wise 
man honors. In a word, the philosopher inculcated all the essential 
dogmas of natural religion. His teaching was practical, rather than 
speculative. He insists chiefly on philanthropy, a sense of duty, filial 
piety towards parents not only in life, but also in death. Asa matter of 
fact, the virtue of filial piety is an outstanding quality of the Chinese 
people, and if, as has been said, the Chinese are the best of all pagan 
peoples, that reputation is due to the preservation by them of these 
simple but fundamental principles and virtues. 
The literati constituted the greater part of the aristocracy of ancient 
China, but it was not only birth that admitted to its ranks, but knowl- 
edge of the Master’s teaching. Only a successful examination in this 
teaching opened the door to a public career. These examinations were 
abolished as recently as 1905. It was only natural that the successful 
; candidate should show his gratitude to the Master. This was done 
after a fashion in keeping with the more demonstrative East. The 
great Ricci has the honor of having from the first diagnosed these rites 
as no more than a very elaborate homage to a superlatively good and 
wise man, but as to a man only, and not in any way to a supernatural 
being. 
Where we in the West erect statues to our heroes and leaders, the 
Chinese set apart a room called “temple.” Ricci himself barely escaped | 
having such a temple erected in his memory after his death. This | 
circumstance by itself alone points to the fact that the erection of such , 
monuments, the prostrations before the image of the hero, the gifts of | 
flowers or food, are not meant as acts of worship such as are paid to the 
Divinity. In ancient China and even up to recent years, a genuflection ; 
on both knees, or the touching of the ground with the forehead, was a | 
" mark of honor paid to the mandarins. ; 
Ricci saw nothing superstitious in these observances before the image 
or the monogram of Confucius. The painful and acrimonious contro- 
versies to which his action gave rise, did much harm to the cause the 
missionaries had so much at heart. In 1700 the Emperor Khansi him- 
self officially declared that Confucius was not being prayed to for favors, 
but merely honored as a great teacher. Such a declaration, from so 
authoritative a quarter, should have put an end to the controversy. 
In 1912, with the advent of the Chinese Republic, a law was passed to 
the effect that “all citizens enjoy freedom of religion.” This law has. 
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been reaffirmed more than once, but it would be nugatory if Christian 
officials—and there are many such to-day—were compelled by law to 
render to Confucius a homage which their conscience forbids. 

On September 15, 1914, in rejecting a request by some Mohammedans 
for permission to insert a few fragments from the Koran in their school 
manuals, it was officially stated that, though ‘‘religion inclined men to 
virtue and was thus useful to society and to individuals,” it was never- 
theless “‘not advisable that it should be part of official education.”” And 
as it was objected that Confucianism was officially taught, the decree 
added ‘‘China has honored Confucius for centuries, but what she honors 
is his knowledge, his educational methods—all of which is very different 
from religion.... . Hence the ceremonies in use for so many centuries 
have no religious significance.”’ Similar official declarations have been 
repeatedly made in recent years. All this has led Rome to take a much 
broader view than was perhaps possible in the seventeenth century. 
As a matter of fact, only a couple of years ago this more accommodating 
view was adopted in regard to certain Japanese rites and similar rites 
in the newly constituted State of Manchuria. Finally, by an Instruc- 
tion of December 8, 1939, which had been approved by Pius XII on the 
previous day, the same policy was sanctioned for China. Since the rites 
have been officially declared to be void of all religious significance, the 
Holy See tolerates them, even though some of them may have been 
originally tinged with superstition. The homage paid to Confucius 
probably never had a religious significance. Catholics may be present 
at them and take part in them, but if they perceive that superstition has 
crept in, they must adopt a purely passive attitude. Thus is the “cult” 
of Confucius finally disposed of. Of the cult of the ancestors we shall 
speak in another paper. 


A Further Instruction of Propaganda 


The Acta A postolice Sedis of July 15, 1939, gives the text of another 
highly interesting Instruction by Propaganda which concerns chiefly 
those who lecture or write about the missions. The Instruction ordains 
that in lectures and writings every form of criticism, irony, or disparage- 
ment of the customs and manners of missionary countries be carefully 
avoided. Though some of the populations of those countries may be 
backward, others on the contrary have an ancient and high civilization 
which, even if it differs in certain respects from our own customs, is 
nevertheless a civilization. Disparagement of other peoples and races, 
whatever may be the color of their skins or the language spoken by them, 
are offenses against equity and.charity and are calculated gravely to 
injure the work of the missionaries. The Sacred Congregation does not 
hesitate to point out how much such critics would resent any aspersion 
on their own country and its institutions. These suggestions from such 
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a quarter deserve to be pondered everywhere, for they are of a very wide 
application, not only in Central Africa or in the Polynesian Islands. 


Matteo Ricci’s Atlas of the World 


Matteo Ricci, of whom mention is made in another section of this 
paper, is the real pioneer of the modern mission to China. We have no 
information about any apostolic work in that vast country previous to 
the last years of the thirteenth century, and this enterprise ended ab- 
ruptly in 1368. Ricci began his apostolate in 1583. It was not long 
before he realized that the policy of adaptation to Chinese conditions 
was the only one from which success could be hoped for. Hence, in the 
spirit of St. Paul, he would be a Chinese among the Chinese. He also 
came to the conclusion that the best way of reaching the popular masses 
was first to win the good will of the upper classes, above all, that of the 
literati—the two terms are practically synonymous when applied to 
Chinese conditions. Accordingly he became a geographer. One day 
his visitors were astonished by the sight of an atlas—what he himself 
described as a mappamondo—which he had brought from Italy, or 
possibly from India. The Chinese of the sixteenth century imagined 
that their country was the true hub of the universe, the center of the 
whole world; beyond it there were at most a few small islands lost in an 
immense waste of water. Ricci was invited to translate his atlas into 
Chinese. The first edition appeared in October, 1584. After Ricci 
had taken up his residence at Nanking, one of the Grand Mandarins 
asked him to publish a second edition. He did so in 1600, but no copy 
of either edition exists at this day. Two further editions were published 
in 1608, at the request of the Emperor himself. Only five copies of 
Ricci’s atlas remain. One of these is in the Vatican Library, and 
another in the Imperial Library of Kioto (exactly similar to the one in 
the Vatican, except that three medallions, bearing the Jesuit seal IHS 
surmounted by a cross, have been erased). A third copy is the posses- 
sion of the Royal Geographical Society, London, and the remaining two 
are in Peking. The Vatican copy has been recently republished under 
the auspices of that Library by Fr. Pascal d’Elia, Professor of Sinology 
at the Gregorian University. The work is divided into three parts, the 
first being a Saggio Storico (viz., an account of Ricci’s life and work and 
the proofs of authenticity of the atlas), the second consisting of thirty 
maps, and the third of numerous explanatory notes. 

Ricci’s object in producing his maps was an apostolic one. He would 
turn geographer if by so doing he could win souls for Christ. The 
possession of superior knowledge in a European and the fact that there 
existed vast countries enjoying a high civilization, made an enormous 
impression on the Chinese, an impression that contributed in no small 
measure to the success of Ricci’s apostolate. 

















Answers to Questions 


Original Sin and the New National German Religion 


Question: What is the gist of the so-called new German national 
religion? One hears a great deal about the hatred of the present 
German dictatorship against all Christian religions. At the same 
time, the German Government apparently hates Communism and its 
absolute rejection of all religion, which Communists style as an opium 
of the uneducated and ignorant masses of the people, something to 
keep them contented by fooling them with the promise of a better 
hereafter in order that they may be willing slaves of the capitalists. 
If the new Germany has a religion of its own, what is it? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: What can be gathered from European Reviews about 
the so-called new religion advocated by the present dictators of 
Germany seems to indicate a complete rejection of the Christian 
Faith and a return to the heathen cult of pre-Christian days. 
Ernst Bergmann, professor of philosophy at the University of 
Leipzig, is one of the chief exponents of the new religion in his 
work, ““The German National Church.”’ 

As was to be expected, this religion is not new; it is a revival 
of ancient errors with additions of new ones. The above-men- 
tioned book endeavors to show the fallacy of the whole structure 
of the Christian Faith by denying and ridiculing the idea of 
original sin. The professor is at least logical in his contention to 
the extent that, if there had been no original sin, the whole system 
of redemption taught by the Christian Faith collapses. 

The Holy Bible is not the only source from which we learn of 
the fall of the first parents and their punishment by God, for al- 
most universally the traditions or legends of the ancient peoples 
speak of a happy paradise in which people lived on earth and 
which they lost by sin. 

It is unreasonable to say, as some scholars do, that St. Augus- 
tine invented the doctrine of original sin. There can be hardly 
anything clearer than St. Paul’s teaching on the fall of Adam and 
Eve and the sad consequences for their descendants (Rom., v. 
12-21; II Cor., xi.3; I Tim., ii.14). Beginning with the martyr, 
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St. Justin (died under Emperor Mark Aurelius, before 180), there 
are some eight or more Fathers ahead of St. Augustine who 
taught the doctrine of original sin. 

The German professor tells with great glee how the Catholics 
blame original sin for their weaknesses and sins, how they know 
before they commit sin that the next morning they can get ab- 
solution, and thus they are ever penitent and for ever sinning, 
creatures without strength and will power. 

There is nothing new about this method of fighting truth. 
When reason fails, use ridicule. And why should not these giants 
of physical, mental and moral power laugh at the faltering Chris- 
tian who must work out his salvation in fear and trembling? 
The supermen of this age are already saved; they have no moral 
law to struggle with, for what laws there are to be they will say. 
It is so simple, so encouraging, and puts such vigor into life that 
it is beyond all understanding why some of those hard-headed 
Christians do not take kindly to the idea. It is to be regretted 
that men like Professor Bergmann have such poor eyesight that 
they can read only a one-sided portion of this world’s history. 
He evidently never heard of the millions of valiant Catholic men 
and women who civilized Europe, many of them with the sacrifice 
of their own lives. 

As a rule, governments like those that at present persecute the 
Catholic Church do not reason with those of their subjects who 
hold principles differing from the ideas of the dictators. Why 
should they? All citizens are free to embrace the creed of the 
dictators or otherwise suffer the consequences. That is a sample 
of modern liberty. However, God will provide in His own good 
time. The Lord has suddenly calmed many a storm in this world 
that threatened to wipe out His Church. 


Agreement before Marriage Concerning the Sterile Period 


Question: A young man has inherited a physical defect (as near as I 
can describe it, a deformity in a bone of the head which causes a sort 
of tubercular cough). The defect is known to both groom and bride, 
and they agree before marriage to make use of the rhythm or sterile 
period to avoid offspring, fearing the children may inherit the same 
defect. In making use of the rhythm they are nevertheless willing to 
accept offspring if conception should occur. What is to be said of a 
marriage in which husband and wife follow the rhythm solely to prevent 
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offspring, or after they have one or two children, decide to make use 
of the marriage during the sterile period only? 
PASTOR. 


Answer: Though the agreement looks at first sight as an ex- 
pressed will and intention against one of the essentials of the 
married state (the bonum prolis), which will and intention, if had 
either by one or both parties, annuls marriage according to Canon 
1086, § 2, it seems nevertheless to be, under the circumstances, a 
licit agreement that does not jeopardize the validity of the mar- 
riage. 

There can be no marriage unless the parties mutually give to 
each other and accept the right to the natural conjugal relations 
for the duration of their marriage. The reason is evident, for 
this is the very object of the marriage agreement and a contract 
or agreement without the object of the agreement is unthinkable. 
There may be stipulations even prior to the marriage concerning 
the use of the right, but they must be subordinate to the general 
principle that married persons have towards each other for the 
whole duration of the marriage, as we have just stated. If an 
agreement is made to have no children, or to have one or another 
and no more, to have no children until their financial condition 
improves, etc., it may be a valid marriage or it may be no marriage 
at all. If the parties mean not to give the right to the natural 
and proper marriage relations or give that right for a limited time 
only, the agreement is against the very essence of the marriage 
contract and the married state, and no marriage results from such 
a consent. If the same agreement means either to abstain by 
mutual consent from the use of the marriage rights or to avoid 
offspring from the sexual relations by sinful means, the marriage 
consent itself is not invalidated. These points have been made 
clear repeatedly by decisions of the Sacred Roman Rota on mar- 
riage cases that deal with the bonum prolis. Those same decisions 
point out that it is often very difficult to prove whether the right 
itself to the marital intercourse was withheld by those stipulations, 
or whether the right was mutually granted but its use restricted 
by licit or sinful stipulations. 

The agreement to make use of the marriage during the sterile 
period only for the purpose of avoiding all offspring from the 
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matriage may or may not invalidate the marriage depending on 
what the parties mean when they make the agreement. If it is 
meant to state that neither party concedes to the other the right 
to conjugal congress except during the sterile period of the wife, 
there is no marriage possible, for without the perpetual and ex- 
clusive right to each other for the acts that are by nature ap- : 
pointed for the procreation of offspring no marriage can result. | 
If the parties mean to agree to refrain from the exercise of their 
right at other times outside the sterile period, the marriage con- 
sent is not invalidated. Whether such an agreement is free from 
sin or not will depend on the fact whether the parties have a 
reason grave enough to justify the shirking of the burden of the 
married state, according to the Rule of Law (Liber Sextus De- 
cretalium): ‘Qui sentit onus, sentire debet commodum, et 
econtra.’’ It is not reasonable to want the advantages of an 
agreement or any transaction or office or position and to refuse 
the burden attached to it. Wherefore, it is evident that the 
above-mentioned agreement is sinful if there is no proportionately 
grave reason for shirking the burden of marriage. The same may 
be said of any agreement that interferes with the rights of mar- 
riages, as agreements to abstain for a certain length of time from 
the use of the marriage rights, or prolonged absence of one of the 
parties, or any other willfully created obstacle to the use of the 
rights that one has towards the other. 

An agreement for temporary refraining from the sexual rela- 
tions, provided it is done for a good and sufficient reason, is ad- 
mitted by all authors not to interfere with the validity of the 
marriage. When before marriage an agreement is made never to 
make use of the marriage rights for a good and grave reason, the 
authors who write on this question differ in their opinion. The 
question is whether the right to each other can be given under the 
condition (whether from a good or bad motive would not alter 
the case) never to make use of the right. Is such a condition 
against the very essense of the marriage contract, or is it possible 
to contract a valid marriage? Cardinal Gasparri (‘‘De Matri- 
monio,”’ II, n. 903, ed. 1932) is of the opinion that such a condition 
is not against the essence of marriage, provided the parties give 
the right to each other and only exclude the use of the right. He 
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thinks that the marriage of St. Pulcheria, St. Cecilia and other 
holy women who married when they were bound by a vow of 
chastity which they meant to keep in marriage, can be explained 
by the distinction between the right and its use. The right must 
be mutually given to have a valid marriage; the use of the right 
may by simultaneous agreement be restricted either for a time or 
permanently. Many other authors say that a right means noth- 
ing unless one can make use of it. They quote Pope Benedict 
XIV who says: “It is not against the essence of marriage to re- 
frain from making use of the right, but it is against the essence of 
marriage if one cannot make use of the right” (“De Synodo 
Dicecesana,” Liber XIII, caput XXII, n. 10-12). 


Some Aspects of the Eucharistic Fast 


Question: The following is the substance of an instruction given by 
a prominent retreat-master to a Religious community to which I am 
chaplain. I want to know whether I am justified in following it. 

“Do not give children exaggerated ideas of things. So many children 
of Catholic schools come to us and say that they could not go to Holy 
Communion after brushing their teeth. Their teachers, the Sisters, 
told them so. This is nonsense. The slight amount of water left in 
the mouth is the same as saliva. The same with water taken in while 
swimming before Holy Communion. 

“Be very careful with regard to the fast of sick people, especially if 
you have to do with the sick. After a person has been in bed ten days, 
they are not bound to fast. This is the law of the Church. Do not 
err on the side of strictness. . . . Patients may take medicine, water, 
even coffee, etc., and still go to Holy Communion. Some people call 
us to come to a sick person and say: ‘Do not bring Holy Communion; 
the patient’s stomach is turned.’ Nonsense. You can give them a 
small fraction of the Host and surely the stomach will remain inactive 
for at least the 3-5 minutes which are necessary for the absorption of 
the matter of the Blessed Sacrament. It is the opinion of many theo- 
logians that persons of weak constitution who only with great effort 
can go to Mass, but who are too weak to fast for Holy Communion, 
may take a drink before going to Mass and receive Holy Communion. 
The prevalence of Jansenistic principles make the public and indis- 
criminate teaching on this point inadvisable.” 

CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: In the Catechism of Pope Pius X which in 1905 he 
made obligatory for the teaching of religion public and private in 
the Diocese of Rome and the dioceses of the Roman Province, it 
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is stated that every small amount of food or drink taken as such 
breaks the naturalfast. Then it is explained that particles of food 
that may adhere to the teeth or some drop of water swallowed 
while washing oneself do not break the fast, because they are 
either not taken as food or drink or they have already lost the 
nature of food and drink (7.e., are entirely mixed with the saliva). 
While it is correct to instruct the children to brush their teeth and 
rinse their mouth, it is absolutely proper to remind them to be 
cautious not to swallow a mouthful of water, for if that is done, 
whether intentionally or unintentionally, one has no right to re- 
ceive Holy Communion. The teaching of the Catechism is ex- 
plicit on this point. 

The other point about being sick in bed for ten days is a mis- 
take. It was only by special concession that sick persons who 
were not in danger of death could at all receive Holy Communion 
after they had taken medicine or some liquid food from midnight, 
but under the following conditions: the person had to be sick in 
bed for a month and without sure hope of speedy recovery, and, 
if they could not keep the Eucharistic fast, they might take some- 
thing per modum potus. Once or twice a month Communion was 
allowed; to those living in places where the Blessed Sacrament 
was reserved, once or twice a week (Decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council, December 7, 1906; Acta Sanctz Sedis, 
XXXIX, 603). The Code of Canon Law (Canon 858) has: 
“The sick who have been confined to bed for a month without 
certain hope of speedy recovery, may, with the advice of the con- 
fessor, receive Holy Communion once or twice a week though 
they have taken medicine or liquid food.’’ There is a declara- 
tion on the phrase “being confined to bed,’’ saying that it in- 
{ cludes persons afflicted by a serious illness who cannot stay in 
; bed, or who can get out of bed for several hours a day, provided 
z that the physician judges that they cannot keep the fast (S. C. of 

the Council, March 25, 1907; Acta Sanctz Sedis, XL, 344). A 
month means thirty days, and before one is laid up that long no 
priest has the right to give Holy Communion after the patient has 
broken the fast. If before thirty days one wants to get permis- 
sion, or if one is really not laid up with an illness but able to at- 
tend to some work or business but has an ailment which makes it 
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practically impossible to keep fasting from midnight, permission 
can be obtained from the Apostolic Delegate, as he is authorized 
by the Holy See to grant permission beyond what is granted in 
Canon 858. The retreat-master should look up the law before he 
talks on a subject regulated by law. All the theologians in the 
world could not make licit what the law forbids. 

The Church does not want the priest to give Holy Communion 
to the sick or even to the dying if because of a steady cough or 
any other ailment “‘aliqua indecentia cum injuria tanti Sacra- 
menti timeri potest’ (Roman Ritual, tit. IV, cap. 4, Communion 
of the Sick, n. 4). The physician ought to know whether it is 
fairly safe, but if one is not reasonably sure that there is no danger, 
the law of the Ritual ought to be observed. 


Holy Communion to Mentally Deficient Persons.—Baptism 
of Children of Catholics Living in Irregular Marriages 


Question: Is it permissible to give Holy Communion to a person in 
such a condition that she cannot be understood except by her parents? 
She is almost incapable of talking, using more signs than words. Besides 
that, this person does not seem to have her right judgment and could 
be classified as “‘semifatua.’”’ In such a case Confession by interpreter 
can hardly be made without breaking the seal of confession. What is 
to be done? 

Can children born of Catholics civilly married be baptized? Parents 
cannot receive the Sacraments in that condition, but it is not the child’s 
fault. Now, if the parents ask to have a child baptized, is it sufficient 
guarantee that the child will be brought up as a Catholic? 

The same question may be applied to divorced Catholics who marry 
again. If some children are born in the second marriage, can the priest 
baptize them without fearing for their faith? In this case it seems to 
be more dangerous to expose the children, for, if the parents do not 
care about their religion, what can one expect of their children? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: If the person spoken of by our correspondent has a 
sufficient knowledge of God and of the obligations human beings 
have towards God so that sin is possible, and if she has some knowl- 
edge of the chief points of doctrine about the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance and the Holy Eucharist, she could get absolution and receive 
Holy Communion. If the confession cannot be made in any 
other way (and nobody is bound to use an interpreter), a declara- 
tion of one’s sinfulness can be made by signs, as best as one can 
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(Holy Office, February 28, 1633, to missionaries who did not know 
the language of the native Christians). If it is at all probable 
that the Sacraments will benefit such unfortunate people, one 
should be willing and ready to help them, just as Jesus showed 
special consideration for the unfortunate and afflicted and suffer- 
ing people during His public life. 

Concerning the baptism of infants, the Church requires that 
there be a fair assurance of the Catholic education of the child 
when it comes to the years of discretion. Ordinarily, when at 
least one of the parents is a Catholic, the Church has a right to 
baptize the child, because the Catholic has the duty to make the 
infant a member of the Catholic Church. As a rule, one may en- 
tertain a reasonable hope that the infant will be raised as a Cath- 
olic if the Catholic father or mother or both requested baptism 
of their own free will. Even though the marriage is not valid in 
the eyes of the Church because it was contracted outside the 
Church or is a second marriage after civil divorce, the infant 
should not be deprived of Baptism if there is some hope that the 
child will be raised as a Catholic. In fact, the Church has been 
quite lenient with the millions of neglectful Catholics in the old 
Catholic countries who never go near a Catholic church after their 
baptism, except perhaps for marriage and burial; and as they 
were, so are their children, as everybody knows. Some get First 
Holy Communion and Confirmation, and then they cease trou- 
bling themselves about the Church. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Roman Documents 
The Holy Father Acknowledges President Roosevelt’s Note 


Most Excellent Sir: Health and Prosperity. The memorable 
message that Your Excellency was pleased to have forwarded to 
Us on the eve of the Holy Feast of Christmas has brightened 
with a ray of consolation, of hope and confidence, the suffering, 
the heart-rending fear and bitterness of the peoples caught up 
in the vortex of war. For this all right-minded men have paid 
you the spontaneous tribute of their sincere gratitude. 

We have been deeply moved by the noble thought contained 
in your note, in which the spirit of Christmas and the desire to 
see it applied to the great human problems have found such elo- 
quent expression; and fully persuaded of its extraordinary im- 
portance We lost no time in communicating it to the distinguished 
gathering present that very morning in the Consistorial Hall of 
this Apostolic Vatican Palace, solemnly expressing before the 
world, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, Our appreciation of this 
courageous document, inspired by a far-seeing statesmanship and 
a profound human sympathy. 

We have been particularly impressed by one characteristic 
feature of Your Excellency’s message: the vital, spiritual con- 
tact with the thoughts and the feelings, the hopes and the aspira- 
tions, of the masses of the people, of those classes, namely, on 
whom more than others, and in a measure never felt before, 
weighs the burden of sorrow and sacrifice imposed by the present 
restless and tempestuous hour. Also for this reason none per- 
haps better than We can understand the meaning, the revealing 
power, and the warmth of feeling manifest in this act of Your 
Excellency. In fact, Our own daily experience tells Us of the 
' deep-seated yearning for peace that fills the hearts of the common 
people. In the measure that the war with its direct and indirect 
repercussions spreads, and the more economic, social and family 
life is forcibly wrenched from its normal bases by the continua- 
tion of the war, and is forced along the way of sacrifice and every 
kind of privation, the bitter need of which is not always plain to 
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all, so much the more intense is the longing for peace that per- 
vades the hearts of men and their determination to find and to 
apply the means that lead to peace. 

When that day dawns—and We would like to hope that it is 
not too far distant—on which the roar of battle will lapse into 
silence and there will arise the possibility of establishing a true 
and sound peace dictated by the principles of justice and equity, 
only he will be able to discern the path that should be followed 
who unites with high political power a clear understanding of 
the voice of humanity along with a sincere reverence for the 
divine precepts of life as found in the Gospel of Christ. Only 
men of such moral stature will be able to create the peace that 
will compensate for the incalculable sacrifices of this war and 
clear the way for a comity of nations, fair to all, efficacious, and 
sustained by mutual confidence. 

We are fully aware of how stubborn the obstacles are that 
stand in the way of attaining this goal, and how they become 
daily more difficult to surmount. And if the friends of peace 
do not wish their labors to be in vain, they should visualize dis- 
tinctly the seriousness of these obstacles, and the consequently 
slight probability of immediate success so long as the present 
state of the opposing forces remains essentially unchanged. 

As Vicar on earth of the Prince of Peace, from the first day of 
Our Pontificate We have dedicated Our efforts and Our solicitude 
to the purpose of maintaining peace, and afterwards of reéstab- 
lishing it. Heedless of momentary lack of success and of the 
difficulties involved, We are continuing to follow along the path 
marked out for Us by Our Apostolic mission. As We walk this 
path, often rough and thorny, the echo which reaches Us from 
countless souls, both within and outside the Church, together 
with the consciousness of duty done, is for Us abundant and con- 
soling reward. 

And now that in this hour of world-pain and misgiving the 
Chief Magistrate of the great North American Federation, under 
the spell of the Holy Night of Christmas, should have taken sucha 
prominent place in the vanguard of those who would promote 
peace and generously succor the victims of the war, bespeaks a 
providential help which We acknowledge with grateful joy and 
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increased confidence. It is an exemplary act of fraternal and 
hearty solidarity between the New and the Old World in defense 
against the chilling breath of aggressive and deadly godless and 
antichristian tendencies that threaten to dry up the fountainhead 
whence civilization has come and drawn its strength. 

In such circumstances We shall find a special satisfaction, as 
We have already informed Your Excellency, in receiving with all 
the honor due to his well-known qualifications and to the dig- 
nity of his important mission the representative who is to be sent 
to Us as the faithful interpreter of your mind regarding the pro- 
curing of peace and the alleviation of sufferings consequent upon 
the war. 

Recalling with keen joy the pleasant memories left Us after 
Our unforgettable visit to your great nation, and living over again 
the sincere pleasure that personal acquaintance with Your Ex- 
cellency brought Us, We express in turn Our hearty good wishes 
with a most fervent prayer for the prosperity of Your Excellency 
and of all the people of the United States. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the seventh day of January, 
1940, the first year of Our Pontificate. Pius PP. XII (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXII, 43). 

Apostates from the Faith Considered as Non-Catholics 
in Matrimonial Court 

The Holy Office was requested to decide whether apostates 
from the Catholic Faith are to be numbered among those who, 
according to the Decree of the Holy Office of January 18, 1928, 
are barred from acting as plaintiffs or petitioners in matrimonial 
cases. The answer is that they are to be considered non-Catholics 
and barred from action in court (January 15, 1940; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXXII, 52). 


Indulgences of the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine 


The following are the only indulgences that are granted to the 
Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine and the confraternities 
that are by law (cfr. Canon 711, § 2) aggregated to the principal 
one at Rome. 

I. A plenary indulgence under the usual conditions: (1) 
to all the faithful on the day on which they join the confraternity ; 
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(2) to all members (a) on the principal feast of the confraternity; 
(b) on Easter, Christmas, Pentecost, Epiphany, Ascension, Cir- 
cumcision, Corpus Christi, Assumption and Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, St. Mary de Planctu, the titular feast 
of the church of the Archconfraternity at Rome, St. Joseph, SS. 
Peter and Paul, All Saints, St. Charles Borromeo, St. Joseph 
Calasanctius, and St. Robert Bellarmine. 

II. A plenary indulgence at the point of death to all members 
who have confessed and received Holy Communion, or who with a 
contrite heart invoke the Most Holy Name of Jesus orally (if they 
are able), or otherwise in their hearts, and who accept death pa- 
tiently from the hand of God as the penalty for sin. 

III. The indulgences of the Station Churches of Rome under 
the condition that the members may gain those indulgences in 
the church of their confraternity when there are no such Sta- 
tional Churches established in their own place according to the 
Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, April 12, 1932 (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIV, 248), and the Declaration of the Decree concerning the 
Station Indulgences, February 25, 1933 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 27). 

IV. Partial indulgences to the members: (1) ten years, if 
they go out of the town or city to teach Catechism in the country 
places; (2) seven years, (a) if they confess and receive Holy 
Communion on the day and in the place where the confraternity is 
erected; (b) if they go through the city gathering together men, 
women and children for religious instruction; (c) if they accom- 
pany the Blessed Sacrament when it is carried to the sick; (d) 
once a month when they confess and receive Holy Communion; 
(e) priest members who preach a sermon or religious instruction 
in any church or oratory of the confraternity; (3) three years, 
if they accompany the funeral of a member to the cemetery or 
assist at the funeral services and pray for the deceased member; 
(4) three hundred days, (a) if they devoutly see that children, 
servants and others assist at catechetical instructions; (b) if they 
visit sick members; (c) if they assist at the prayers, conventions 
of the confraternity, or take part in their processions conducted 
with the consent of the Ordinary; (5) one hundred days, if they 
either publicly or privately teach Christian Doctrine on week 
days. 
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The privilege is granted that all Masses said by any priest at 
any altar for the repose of the soul of a member who departed this 
life in the grace of God has the same effect as if the Mass was cele- 
brated at a privileged altar. 

The Sacred Penitentiary declares that this summary of indul- 
gences of the Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine are the 
only indulgences granted by the Holy See up to this date (Decem- 
ber 21, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 58). 


Decisions of the Pontifical Code Commission 


(1) Concerning excuse from choir duty in Chapters of Canons, 
the question was raised whether the excuse of Canon 420, § 1, n. 4, 
extends to service at a non-capitular parish. The answer is that it 
does not. 

(2) Concerning the gaining of indulgences, it was asked 
whether the confessor can, in virtue of Canon 935, commute the 
visit to a specified church even for the gaining of foties quoties 
and the Portiuncula Indulgence. The answer is that he can 
(January 19, 1940; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXII, 62). 


Direct Sterilization Again Condemned by the Holy Office 


The following dubium was submitted to the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office: ‘Is direct sterilization, whether per- 
petual or temporary, whether of the man or of the woman, licit?”’ 
The answer was: “No; such is prohibited even by the natural 
law, and in so far as eugenical sterilization is concerned, it has 
been already condemned by a Decree of this Sacred Congregation 
of March 21, 1931” (Acta A post. Sedis, XXXII, 73). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His Holi- 
ness: the Very Rev. Msgri. John Galvin, James Gerard Dowl- 
ing, and Philip Francis Kennedy (Diocese of Monterey-Fresno) ; 
Joseph Giles (Archdiocese of Sydney). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instruction for the Month of June 


The Precepts of the Church 


By FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., S.T.D. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 
What Are the Precepts of the Church? 


SYNOPSIS: (1) That the Church possesses legislative power is evident from Scripture 

and Tradition. 

(2) Certain ecclesiastical laws are known as Precepts of the Church. 

(3) The Precepts bind all baptized persons, but generally only from their 
seventh year. 

(4) Good reasons excuse from the observance of the Precepts; dispensa- 
tions are liberally given. 

(5) The Precepts entail little more than the normal obligations of the 
Catholic life. 

(6) The Precepts should be obeyed with faith in and love for God. 

(7) The observance of the Precepts possesses great social value for the 
Church. 


The claim of the Catholic Church to possess legislative power is fre- 
quently challenged. Those who are not of the household of the Faith 
are prone to accuse the Church of unpardonable arrogance in imposing 
on its members commandments binding in conscience; and some even 
charge the rulers of the Church with employing legislative authority 
merely as a means of retaining by coercion their domination over the 
laity. 

In refutation of these assertions the Church turns to the pages of the 
New Testament and points to the deeds and the words of Jesus Christ. 
From the Gospel it is evident that the Son of God established an organ- 
ized religious society, called the Church, to carry on His mission of saving 
souls. He promised that this Church would endure until the end of 
time; and Catholics firmly believe that their Church is that which Christ 
founded. And since every organized society possesses the power to 
make laws within the scope of its own purpose, the Church must enjoy 
legislative authority in matters relative to the spiritual welfare and the 
eternal salvation of its members. 

That there might be no doubt about the authority with which He 
wished the rulers of His Church to be endowed, Christ explicitly in- 
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formed the Apostles, the first bishops: ‘‘Whatsoever you shall bind 
upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven’’ (Matthew, xviii. 18)—words 
which certainly imply authority to bind the faithful to those duties 
which will be spiritually advantageous. Even more significant and 
forceful was His statement: ‘‘He that heareth you heareth Me” (Luke, 
x. 16), indicating that the rulers of His Church were to participate in His 
own authority. These commissions were indeed proclaimed directly 
only to the Apostles, but evidently they applied also to those who were 
to succeed the Apostles in the government of the Church, against which 
the gates of hell were never to prevail. 

The constant practice of the Church corroborates the testimony of 
the Gospel. Shortly after the ascension of Our Lord the Apostles met 
in council and passed laws for the infant Church (Acts, xv. 20). St. 
Paul in his Epistles legislated for the churches which he had founded— 
for example, regarding the qualifications of the clergy. After the death 
of the Apostles their successors, the bishops, continued to enact laws as 
circumstances rendered them necessary. In the early centuries there 
was a wide diversity in the disciplinary enactments of different dioceses, 
but after the bishops began to meet in councils and after the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, the successor of St. Peter, began to 
be exercised more frequently, greater uniformity of legislation began to 
prevail. As early as the fifth century there were collections of church 
laws, which were enlarged with the passing of the years, so that by the 
sixteenth century the so-called ‘‘Body of Canon Law”’ had been entirely 
assembled. This constituted the official code of laws for the Church 
until 1918, when the New Code, promulgated by Pope Benedict XV, 
went into force. 


Origin of the Precepts 


There are literally thousands of ecclesiastical laws; but since the thir- 
teenth century it has been customary to designate a few as “Precepts of 
the Church.”” These are laws which enjoin fundamental obligations of 
the Catholic life, such as attendance at Mass and the reception of the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist. Sometimes as many 
as ten such precepts were listed, at other times only five. Even to-day 
there is a diversity in some classifications. Thus, in Cardinal Gasparri’s 
Catechism and in catechetical works used in South America only five 
precepts of the Church are listed, no mention being made of the marriage 
laws. 

In the United States and in England six Precepts of the Church are 
enumerated, namely: (1) To hear Mass on Sundays and holydays of 
obligation; (2) To fast and abstain on the days appointed; (3) To go to 
Confession at least once a year; (4) To receive Holy Communion during 
the Easter season; (5) To contribute to the support of the Church; (6) 
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To observe the Church’s laws concerning marriage. This is substan- 
tially the same classification as was given by St. Robert Bellarmine, the 
celebrated Jesuit theologian; it also agrees in substance with the list 
proposed in the ‘Catechism of Pope Pius X,” although in this work 
Confession and Holy Communion come under one precept. 

The Precepts of the Church, like the Commandments of God, are not 
mere counsels; they bind in conscience, so that those who deliberately 
violate them are guilty of sin. However, it must be remembered that 
whereas the Commandments of God bind all human beings, the Precepts 
of the Church bind only those who are baptized, for it is only by the 
reception of Baptism that a person enters the Church and becomes sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. Since this is a ruling of Christ, the King of all 
mankind, the authority of the Church extends even to those baptized 
persons who do not recognize her claims. Accordingly, the Church can 
make laws in spiritual matters binding even non-Catholics, provided 
they have been validly baptized, and some of her enactments the Church 
does extend to such persons, such as the law forbidding marriage to the 
third degree of blood relationship. Other ecclesiastical rulings do not 
apply to those who have been baptized and brought up outside the 
Church, such as the impediment forbidding the marriage of a baptized 
person with one not baptized. 


What Persons Are Bound by the Precepts? 


Furthermore, generally speaking, the laws of the Church do not bind 
those who have not yet attained the use of reason, nor even those who 
have attained this stage of intellectual development before their seventh 
birthday. Thus, a child of six could be given meat on Friday, and 
would not be obliged to attend Mass on Sunday. Needless to say, it is 
advisable for Catholic parents to train their little ones to observe 
ecclesiastical precepts as soon as they are able to do so. Moreover, 
even a child below seven is bound by the precept of Confession and 
Communion if he has sufficiently attained the use of reason. On the 
other hand, the precept of fasting does not oblige a person until he has 
reached the age of twenty-one. 

A person is excused from the observance of an ecclesiastical law, not 
only when he is physically incapable of fulfilling what is commanded, 
but also when it is morally impossible for him to do so—that is, when it 
would entail great difficulty or inconvenience. Of course, Catholics 
should not make use of this principle to foster laxity towards church 
legislation; yet, they need have no scruple about omitting what is pre- 
scribed by church law when otherwise they would have to endure grave 
hardships. Thus, an elderly person would not be bound to walk four or 
five miles to Mass on Sunday; and one who has nothing else to eat on a 
Friday except a piece of meat is allowed to eat it. As is evident, these 
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cases are very different from those of the Catholic who omits Sunday 
Mass because he feels tired, and of one who eats meat when dining with 
Protestants because he is afraid he will be ridiculed. 

It must be noted too that the Church is generous in granting dispensa- 
tions from ecclesiastical laws when a person has a good reason, even 
though this is not sufficient of itself to excuse him from the fulfillment of 
the obligation. For example, a parish priest for a good reason can 
dispense individual parishioners or even whole families from the laws of 
fast and abstinence. A bishop can extend such a dispensation even to 
his whole diocese on the occasion of some great public gathering, such 
as a Eucharistic Congress or a public holiday, or when it is advisable for 
the sake of his people’s health. 


Obligations Not Harsh 


It is to be expected that objections against the enactments of the 
Church should come from non-Catholics; but it is deplorable when 
complaints against ecclesiastical prescriptions are voiced by Catholics, 
as unfortunately happens at times. Anyone imbued with a true 
Catholic faith must realize how unjustifiable such complaints really are. 
In the first place, the Church makes laws, not in a spirit of harshness, 
but solely for the benefit of her children. The Church has a deep 
knowledge of human nature based on nineteen centuries of experience; 
if at times she deems it necessary to manifest a measure of severity, it is 
simply because she is convinced that otherwise the spiritual welfare of 
those concerned will not be sufficiently promoted. Furthermore, the 
obligations imposed by the Precepts of the Church are substantially 
nothing more than the duties incumbent on a practical Catholic. In- 
deed, some of them entail the very least that could be expected of one 
calling himself a Catholic, such as the Precepts of annual Confession and 
Communion. Finally, it should be remembered that in her legislation 
the Church takes into consideration the varied circumstances of time 
and place and especially the modifications in human nature with the 
passing of the centuries. Thus, in modern times, when people are not so 
inured to physical inconveniences as were the men and women of a 
thousand years ago, there has been considerable mitigation in the laws 
of fast and of abstinence. 


Proper Fulfillment of Precepts 


As is very evident, the merely external fulfillment of the Church’s 
Precepts is of little value. They should be observed in a spirit of faith, 
with the realization that in imposing these obligations on her members 
the Church is acting through a divinely granted authority. One who is 
animated by this spirit will obey the commands of the Church with 
alacrity and cheerfulness. They should be fulfilled with the thought 
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that they are intended to be, not the entire substance of the Christian 
life, but chiefly means to inspire Catholics to further deeds of virtue. 
Above all, the duties prescribed by the Church should be performed out 
of the noblest of the Christian virtues, love for God. Those who are 
actuated by this motive gain heavenly merit every time they comply 
with an ecclesiastical precept—merit which is greatly increased by the 
fact that they are not only exercising the particular virtue to which the 
law is directed but are also practising obedience to Christ and to His 
Church. 

The social value of the Precepts of the Church must not be neglected. 
The Church is an organized society, the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, 
whose members are united by spiritual bonds with their Divine Head 
and with one another. Accordingly, the good deeds of one member of 
the Church are beneficial to all the rest. And when the millions of 
Catholics throughout the world unite in loyal obedience to their hier- 
archical superiors, the spiritual profit accruing to the Church must be 
inestimable. In this manner are the unity and the holiness of the 
Church enhanced, glory is given to God and to His incarnate Son, and 
divine graces are bestowed in plentiful measure on the members of the 
Church to aid them in life’s arduous journey to the goal of eternal life. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
The First Precept of the Church 


SYNOPSIS: (1) In the Old Testament the Sabbath was consecrated to the service of 

God and to rest. 

(2) In the New Testament Sunday is the Lord’s Day, having the Mass as 
its chief act of worship. 

(3) The Mass is a most sublime function, in which the laity can coéperate 
with the priest. 

(4) Attendance at Mass on Sunday must be in some way public. 

(5) The entire Mass should be heard. 

(6) Holydays bring the obligation of hearing Mass as on Sundays. 

(7) A good reason excuses from this Precept. 

(8) Servile work is forbidden on Sundays and holydays, not mental work 
or amusements. 

(9) Catholics should make each Sunday and holyday a true ‘‘Lord’s Day.” 


By the First Precept of the Church Catholics are bound to assist at 
Mass on all Sundays and holydays of obligation. Reason, even unaided 
by faith, tells us that man is required to set aside some time for the 
special worship of his Creator. Under the Mosaic Law God Himself 
decreed that the Sabbath, the seventh day of the week, should be conse- 
crated to divine cult. The due observance of this day among the Jews 
involved the prohibition of many things, such as cooking, lighting a fire, 
trading, and making a long journey. Even to-day the orthodox Jews 
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are very strict in fulfilling the ceremonial obligations of the Sabbath, 
which begins on Friday at sunset and lasts until the corresponding time 
on Saturday. While the Sabbath was intended primarily as a religious 
day, it had also another objective—to afford an opportunity for rest and 
relaxation. Both purposes of the Sabbath were explained in the pro- 
mulgation of the Decalogue, for after proclaiming, “‘Remember that thou 
keep holy the Sabbath day,” the Almighty added: ‘For in six days 
the Lord made heaven and earth and the sea and all things that are in 
them, and resied on the seventh day; therefore, the Lord blessed the 
seventh day and sanctified it” (Ex., xx. 11). 

From the early Christian centuries Sunday, the first day of the week, 
has been observed as the Lord’s Day in place of the Jewish Sabbath. 
The reason for this change is the fact that two important events in the 
establishment of Christianity occurred on the first day of the week— 
Christ’s Resurrection and the Descent of the Holy Ghost. As we learn 
from the anonymous treatise called the ‘Doctrine of the Twelve Apos- 
tles,’’ dating from the second century, the early Christians were accus- 
tomed to convene on the Lord’s Day to confess their sins and to break 
bread and give thanks. This last phrase evidently refers to the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice. In fact, in the early Church it seems that Mass was 
celebrated only on Sunday, the custom of having week-day Masses com- 
ing into vogue only gradually, about the second or third century. Some 
believe that there was always an obligation binding the faithful to hear 
Mass on Sunday; at any rate, there are evidences of such a precept as 
early as the fourth century. Nowadays the Code of Canon Law ex- 
pressly prescribes attendance at the Holy Sacrifice on Sundays and 
holydays, and theologians unanimously propose this as a grave obliga- 
tion, the deliberate transgression of which is a mortal sin. 


Purpose of First Precept 


The reason for this First Precept of the Church is evident. The 
Mass is the most sublime act of divine cult in which human beings can 
participate. It is a sacrifice in which Christ Himself is both victim and 
chief priest. It is the renewal of the Sacrifice of the Cross, commemo- 
rating in the mystical death of Our Lord at the Consecration His real 
death on Calvary, offering to God daily on thousands of altars the honor 
and the gratitude that men owe to Him, applying to the souls of the 
living and the dead the precious fruits of intercession and of satisfaction 
merited by Christ on the cross. Our Lord, the invisible priest, and the 
visible priest who functions in His name at the altar are in reality repre- 
senting the entire Church; and so it is only fitting that members of the 
laity be present. Indeed, the Council of Trent expressed the wish that 
some lay persons not only be present but even receive Holy Communion 
at every Mass. Certainly then, it is not too much for the Church to 
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demand that all the faithful assist at the Divine Sacrifice at least on the 
Lord’s Day. And although the fulfillment of this Precept strictly de- 
mands no more than that a person be actually present with some measure 
of attention, it is certainly commendable that the laity assisting at Mass 
concur as intimately and as intelligently as they can with the officiating 
priest. The use of a missal in the vernacular, enabling one to follow 
the prayers and the actions of the priest, is an excellent way to maintain 
attention and to promote devotion. 

The Church intends that assistance at Mass, especially on Sunday, 
shall be an act of corporate or social worship on the part of her members, 
and hence it must be performed publicly. A merely private chapel, such 
as bishops and even certain members of the laity are permitted to have, 
does not suffice for such a public act of worship, and so, with the excep- 
tion of the priest who celebrates Mass in such a chapel and those to 
whom the Holy See has given permission to fulfill their obligation therein, 
one who hears Mass in a merely private chapel on a Sunday or holy- 
day does not satisfy the ecclesiastical precept. However, by hearing 
Mass in any church or in an oratory that is either public or semi-public 
or even in a cemetery chapel of a private family or individual one may 
fulfill this law of the Church. Furthermore, when Mass is celebrated 
out of doors, as sometimes happens on the occasion of Eucharistic Con- 
gresses and other similar events, those who assist satisfy their obligation. 
It is well to note that a Latin Catholic fulfills his duty when he is present 
at the Mass of a priest celebrating in one of the Oriental Catholic rites, 
such as the Maronite or the Melchite. 


Attendance at Mass 


The First Precept obliges Catholics to assist at an entire Mass, from 
the sign of the cross with which the priest begins the sacred function 
until the last Gospel inclusive. Hence, one who misses even a small por- 
tion of the Sunday or holyday Mass by his own fault commits a sin. 
However, this sin is not necessarily mortal; if the portion missed is not 
considerable in length or is not one of the more important parts of the 
Holy Sacrifice, the sin is only venial. Thus, if one is present from the 
beginning of the Offertory until the end of the Mass he avoids mortal 
sin; likewise, if he attends from about the beginning of the Mass until 
after the priest's Communion. Furthermore, one can substantially 
satisfy the precept by hearing portions of two Masses—though not 
simultaneously—which together make up a complete Mass. Thus, one 
might assist at one Mass up to the Sanctus and at another Mass from 
the Sanctus to the end. However, it must be noted as an exception that 
this rule does not apply if the Consecration is in one Mass and the Com- 
munion in another. Persons who are engaged in functions contributing 
towards the proper ordering of the services (such as the ushers or the 
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sacristan), should try to pay attention as much as possible to the act of 
divine worship going on at the altar; but if their duties call for some 
activity during the Mass, they need not scruple about their fulfillment of 
their obligation. 

The First Precept of the Church obliges us to hear Mass, not only on 
Sundays, but also on holydays. From the early centuries the Church 
has set aside other days besides the weekly Lord’s Day for the special 
worship of the Most High. These days are commemorative of the chief 
events of Our Lord’s life or of the Blessed Virgin Mary or of the Saints. 
During the Middle Ages in some regions there were as many as sixty holy- 
days. It must not be inferred from this that the Church imposed im- 
moderate religious obligations on her members. On the contrary, these 
days were a boon to the people, because holydays were also holidays 
which afforded the working classes an opportunity for rest and relaxa- 
tion. 

Nowadays there are ten holydays prescribed by the general law of the 
Church. By a special dispensation the Catholics of the United States 
are obliged to observe only six of these—three of Our Lord, which are 
Christmas, the Circumcision and Ascension Thursday; two of the Blessed 
Virgin, her Immaculate Conception and her Assumption; and finally 
one for all the Saints. The four others from which we are dispensed are 
the Epiphany, St. Joseph’s Day, Corpus Christi and the Feast of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Special feasts of obligation are observed in certain 
countries—for example, the Feast of St. Patrick in Ireland. The duty of 
hearing Mass on a holyday is just as grave as that of assisting at the 
Holy Sacrifice on Sunday. Sad to say, some Catholics are quite incon- 
sistent in this matter; for while they would never think of missing Mass 
on a Sunday, they do not hesitate to do so for the slightest reason on a 
holyday. 


Valid Excuse for Missing Mass 


Of course, it is no sin to miss Mass either on a Sunday or on a holyday 
if one has a grave reason. For example, a person who is sick or ad- 
vanced in years so that it is impossible or very hazardous for him to go 
out of doors, particularly in stormy weather, commits no sin by absenting 
himself. A woman whose services are necessary to take care of a sick 
person and a mother who can get no one else to watch over her little ones 
also have sufficient reason for absenting themselves from Mass. How- 
ever, Catholics should be very conscientious in judging whether or not 
they have a sufficient reason, and even though it involves some incon- 
venience they should try to get to Mass and share in the precious fruits 
of the Divine Sacrifice. Fifty years ago, when priests and churches 
were much less numerous in our land, good Catholics thought nothing of 
walking five or six miles to attend Mass even in the depth of winter. 
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To-day some of their descendants deem themselves excused when it is 
raining, even though the distance to church is only a few blocks. 

Besides the obligation of assisting at Mass, Sundays and holydays 
bring with them the prohibition to engage in servile work. It is not 
easy to give a precise definition of servile work, though in general it 
signifies bodily labor, such as farming, building, sewing and washing 
clothes. Mental labor such as study or writing, and artistic labor such 
as drawing, are not prohibited, even though they are performed for 
financial profit. Even servile work is permitted when there is a good 
excuse, such as reasonable necessity. Thus, it is allowed to prepare 
meals on Sunday and to wash the dishes. Unnecessary servile work for 
about two and a half hours constitutes a mortal sin. It should be re- 
membered that it is just as sinful to work on a holyday as on a Sunday; 
however, in our country men employed as laborers or artisans would 
often be in danger of losing their position if they did not work on holy- 
days. 

Amusements on Sunday 


The Church does not forbid relaxation in the form of sports and 
amusements on Sundays and holydays; but at the same time a due 
moderation should be observed. One of the ends of these days is rest, 
so that people may return to their ordinary occupations refreshed and 
invigorated. This purpose is entirely defeated by those who wear them- 
selves out by having a “‘good time,’’ so that they are too exhausted to 
work properly the following day. 

Though not of obligation, attendance at other services besides Mass 
on Sundays and holydays is strongly recommended by the Church. The 
proportion of Catholics who go to Vespers or Benediction nowadays is 
indeed small compared to former times. There is no better way to 
close one of these days than by receiving the blessing of our Divine Lord. 
Thus the day becomes truly the ‘‘Lord’s Day,” a bright spot in the 
monotony of life, a source of grace and of strength for the arduous battle 
of life. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Second Precept of the Church 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Self-denial in the form of fasting and abstaining has always been 
practised in the Church, especially on Friday and in seasons before 
the great feasts. 

(2) The church legislation on this matter has varied considerably. 

(3) A fast day is one on which only one full meal may be eaten, with two 
collations. The law of fasting binds those between the ages of 
twenty-one and fifty-nine. 

(4) The law of abstinence prohibits flesh-meat. It binds those of seven 


years or more. 
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(5) Enumeration of days of fast and abstinence, particularly in the 
United States. 


(6) The obligation of fast and abstinence is grave, but it admits of venial 
transgressions. 


(7) Even those dispensed from the strict law of fast and abstinence should 
not neglect the important virtue of Christian self-denial. 


To deny oneself in the matter of food and drink is a religious practice 
that has always been in vogue. The Old Testament makes frequent 
mention of this form of self-denial; it is not uncommon as an ascetical 
practice even among pagans. For Christians the example of Our 
Saviour who began His public life with a fast of forty days in the desert 
has always been a potent incentive to undertake this method of mortifi- 
cation. Naturally the day most appropriate for fasting and abstaining 
is Friday, the day commemorative of Our Lord’s passion and death; 
and from the earliest days of Christianity it was customary to observe 
Friday in this manner, and eventually this custom in regard to abstinence 
acquired the force ofalaw. Similarly, the custom grew of extending the 
Friday abstinence through Saturday, and this too was a law of the 
Church until comparatively recent times, although dispensations from 
the Saturday abstinence were so general that many Catholics did not 
realize that there was such a law. 

Quite naturally too the seasons preceding the great feasts, especially 
Christmas and Easter, have always been regarded as suitable periods 
for this form of self-denial. Thus arose the penitential seasons of Ad- 
vent and Lent. The Lenten season for forty days before Easter in 
memory of Our Lord’s forty days’ fast dates from about the seventh 
century; the Advent season from at least the twelfth century. How- 
ever, this latter period now contains no extra days of fast and abstinence 
save the Ember Days and the Vigil of Christmas. 

The details of the laws of fasting and abstaining have varied con- 
siderably in the course of time, and even to-day there is much diversity 
throughout the Catholic world both as to the days on which these pre- 
cepts bind and as to the particular obligations they entail. The Oriental 
Churches differ considerably in this respect from the Latin Church, the 
laws in the former being in general much more rigorous. Moreover, 
Catholics of the Latin Rite are no longer bound by certain prescriptions 
that formerly prevailed, such as the prohibition to eat meat and fish 
at the same meal on a fast day or even on a Sunday of Lent. Nowadays 
too, if a vigil of a feast to which fast and abstinence are annexed falls on 
a Sunday, the obligation to fast and abstain drops out, and is not 
anticipated on Saturday as it formerly was. Outside of Lent, if a day 
of fast or of abstinence falls on a holyday, this obligation also ceases. 
Furthermore, in some countries that are or formerly were under Spanish 
domain (such as Puerto Rico) wide dispensations are granted by virtue 
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of what is known as the Crusaders’ Bull—a Papal grant containing ex- 
tensive concessions because of the participation of the Spanish people 
in the Crusades centuries ago. 


Definition of Fast and Abstinence 


To understand the somewhat complicated matter of the Second Pre- 
cept of the Church we must distinguish between a day of fast and a day 
of abstinence. The former is one on which a person is allowed only one 
full meal. This may be taken around noon or later—even at night. 
Besides this full meal one may take two small collations. In the morn- 
ing one may take a couple of ounces of bread or crackers. The other 
collation, taken in the evening (or at noon, if the full meal is taken in the 
evening), consists of eight or ten ounces of food. Liquids are not pro- 
hibited, provided they are not so nourishing as to frustrate the law. 
Thus, water, wine, tea and coffee are allowed, but not milk. Meat is 
allowed at the full meal, but not at the collations, on a day of fast, 
provided it is not also a day of abstinence. 

The rules just laid down represent the usual interpretation of this 
law of fasting, given by theologians. However, they are largely based 
on custom, and some theologians interpret the law of fasting differently. 
Thus, some say that the amount of the evening collation should be 
determined relatively, according to the usual requirements of the in- 
dividual. In the regulations of the New York archdiocese for Lent in 
1940 the quantity of the evening collation was set at one-quarter of the 
full meal; and in view of the fact that individuals differ so widely in 
their needs, this seems quite reasonable. Butter, cheese and eggs are 
allowed in the evening collation, but not in the morning even though 
they be kept within the limit of two ounces. 

The obligation to fast begins when a person is twenty-one years old 
and ends when he becomes fifty-nine. Those who are in poor health, so 
that fasting would be seriously injurious, are excused from this law, 
as are also those whose work is of a very laborious nature, such as 
farmers, truck-drivers, miners. Even those whose occupations are of a 
less laborious type, such as school-teachers and saleswomen, are ex- 
empted if their tasks are quite wearing. One who is in doubt should 
consult his or her confessor. 

The law of abstinence forbids the use of flesh-meat. It is not easy to 
state in general terms just what constitutes flesh-meat. It would be 
incorrect to say that the flesh of all land animals is forbidden on a day of 
abstinence and the flesh of all sea-animals permitted. For, on the one 
hand, frogs and snails, which usually live on land, may be eaten, whereas 
whale meat is forbidden, though the whale lives in the water. The 
best distinction would seem to be between cold-blooded animals, which 
may be eaten, and warm-blooded animals, which are forbidden. 
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The law of abstinence begins to bind when a person is seven years old 
and continues to bind him the rest of his life. If the state of a person’s 
health or his advanced age requires that he have meat, he is allowed to 
take it. A person might even be excused on the score of severe labor— 
for example, a foundry-laborer. Here again, however, it is safer for a 
lay person not to exempt himself without first seeking the advice of a 
priest. It is a general rule that a more serious reason is required for 
being excused from abstinence than from fasting. 


Days of Fast and Abstinence 


There are some days which bring the obligation of mere abstinence, 
others are days of mere fast, while still others entail both fast and ab- 
stinence. The days of mere abstinence are the Fridays of the year, 
excepting those of Lent and the Ember Fridays. The days of mere 
fast are the Mondays, Tuesdays and Thursdays of Lent, and also—as far 
as the general law of the Church is concerned—the Wednesdays of 
Lent except the first and the second. Days of both fast and abstinence 
are the Ember Days, the Fridays and Saturdays of Lent—the last 
Saturday until noon only—and the vigils of Christmas, Pentecost, the 
Assumption of Our Lady and All Saints’ Day. However, in the United 
States during Lent the abstinence is transferred from Saturday to 
Wednesday, except in Holy Week, when it remains on Saturday until 
noon. , 

In the United States a special dispensation is given to working men 
and to their families, permitting them to eat meat on all days of the 
year except Fridays, Ash Wednesday, the vigil of Christmas, and Holy 
Saturday until noon. Those included in this dispensation are allowed 
to eat meat as often as they wish on days when meat is permitted them, 
provided they are not bound by the law of fasting; but those members 
of the family who are obliged to fast, such as sons and daughters over 
twenty-one not engaged in laborious occupations, may eat meat only at 
their principal meal. When a doubt arises as to whether a man should 
be considered a working man, he should submit the question to a priest. 
It is well to note that this term in the original grant of the Holy See 
seems to have signified only those engaged in menial and strenuous 
labors, for the extension of the permission to the members of the family 
was based on the fact that a poor laboring man could not provide two 
sets of meals in his household, one for himself and the other for his 


family. 


Obligation to Fast and Abstain 


The laws of fast and of abstinence are serious in their binding force, 
so that to violate them in a serious measure constitutes a mortal sin. 
It would be a venial sin to transgress them slightly—for example, by 
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eating less than two ounces of meat on a day of abstinence, or by eating 
less than four ounces of food over and above what is allowed on a day 
of fast. It is useful to note that, whereas one who sins mortally by 
eating more than is permitted on a fast day, does not commit a new 
mortal sin if he repeats this action on the same day, one who breaks 
the law of abstinence sins as many times as he eats meat. 

Even those who are excused or dispensed from the strict law of fast 
or abstinence are not thereby exempted from the duty of practising 
self-denial, imposed by Our Lord on all His followers. It is the fashion 
nowadays to belittle the virtue of penance as a relic of former days of 
superstition; but it is just as true to-day as it was when Our Lord pro- 
claimed it, that ‘if any man will come after Me, let him deny himself 
and take up his cross and follow Me” (Matt., xvi. 24). Self-denial is 
the essential mark of a Christian. It is absolutely necessary if we would 
overcome our passions; for one who satisfies all his natural inclinations 
as far as is lawful will soon satisfy them in what is unlawful. Moreover, 
there is nothing better calculated to develop strength of character than 
the habit of frequently checking our natural desires and doing out of 
love for God things that are naturally distasteful. Finally, by acts of 
self-denial we can atone for some of the temporal punishment due to our 
sins of the past, which remains even after the sins have been forgiven. 

St. Paul graphically emphasizes the necessity and the efficacy of self- 
denial by pointing out that athletes in preparation for a race deny them- 
selves many things, so that they may be victorious in the contest (I 
Cor., ix. 25); and his application is that we who are striving not for an 
earthly crown but for the imperishable crown of eternal life, should not 
fail to deny ourselves habitually so that we may not lose this supreme 
contest. This is indeed the vitally important principle of Christian 
wisdom, which is the basis of the Second Precept of the Church—that 
we should suffer with Christ so that we may one day reign with Christ 
in eternal glory. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Third Precept of the Church 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The church legislation on Confession is attacked by non-Catholics 
as harsh, but Catholics realize that the Sacrament of Penance is a 
source of abundant grace and consolation. 

(2) The obligation of confessing our sins is evident from the words of 
Christ and from Tradition. 

(3) The church law has determined the law of Christ, by prescribing Con- 
fession at least once a year for all who have reached the years of 
discretion. 

(4) Only those having mortal sins are obliged to go to Confession, but it is 
recommended to all Catholics to receive this Sacrament frequently. 
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(5) The year is generally reckoned from Easter to Easter. 

(6) Many Catholics stay away from Confession who could easily go more 
frequently. 

(7) The Sacrament of Penance is not received worthily unless one has the 
requisite contrition. 

(8) The precept of Confession is a reminder of Our Lord’s tender mercy 
to sinners. 


The Third Precept of the Church commands Catholics to receive the 
Sacrament of Penance at least once a year. Of all the obligations im- 
posed by the Church on her members this is regarded by non-Catholics 
as the most onerous and the most humiliating. “What an extreme 
measure of autocratic power,” they say, “when the Church tells people 
that they must reveal their shortcomings to another human being and 
abjectly beg him to forgive them!’ Indeed, it is undoubtedly their 
aversion to Confession that keeps many non-Catholics from entering the 
Church. Of course, Catholics, accustomed from childhood to receive 
the Sacrament of Penance, know that the difficulties of Confession are 
gravely exaggerated. Naturally, there is a measure of shame and re- 
luctance in acknowledging one’s sins to the priest; but Catholics realize 
that they are confessing to him as Christ’s representative, and this helps 
them to feel that they are revealing their frailties to the all-merciful 
Son of God. Besides, they are aware that their Confession is protected 
by the strictest law of secrecy, which forbids the priest ever to reveal 
what he has heard or even to make use of his knowledge to the detriment 
of the penitent. Furthermore, the inconveniences of Confession find 
abundant compensation in the consoling truth of the Catholic Faith 
that through the instrumentality of the priest God has cleansed them of 
their transgressions and restored them to His love and friendship. 
And so, the penitents leave the confessional with lightened hearts, 
strengthened by divine helps for the battle of life and enlightened by 
the counsels of Christ’s ambassador. Accordingly, to the practical 
Catholic the Sacrament of Penance, far from being the excruciating 
ordeal that non-Catholics are wont to conceive, is a source of supreme 
consolation. 


Origin of the Precept 


Christ Himself imposed on the members of His Church the obligation 
of confessing their sins to His priests. For, to His Apostles and to their 
successors in the priesthood He said: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose sins 
you shall retain they are retained” (John, xx. 22-23). These words 
explicitly conferred on the priests of the Church the power to forgive 
sins, and implicitly asserted the obligation of the faithful to confess 
their sins to their priests. For, Christ granted a twofold power—both 
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to forgive and to retain—and this power cannot be intelligently ex- 
ercised unless the priest knows whose sins should be forgiven and whose 
should be retained, which in turn postulates a sincere and complete 
confession on the part of the recipient. 

Abundant testimony to the practice of confession in the Church is 
found in the writings of the early centuries. St. Basil says: ‘“‘We must 
confess our sins to those to whom the administration of the mysteries of 
God has been assigned.”” St. Cyprian gives the exhortation: “My 
brethren, let each confess his sins, while he is still in this world, while 
confession is still possible, while satisfaction and remission through the 
priests are still acceptable to God.” In the first ages the bishop was 
the usual minister of the Sacrament of Penance, and public confession 
before the entire congregation was not uncommon in the case of those 
whose transgressions had been public. A rigorous penance was often 
required before the sinner was absolved and restored to good standing 
in the Church. However, with the passing of time greater leniency 
accompanied the administration of this Sacrament, and private con- 
fession became the general practice. Moreover, priests as well as 
bishops became the regular ministers of Penance. 


Who Are Bound by the Precept? 


The words of Christ giving priests the power to forgive or to retain 
make the reception of Penance necessary for all who sin gravely after 
Baptism. For, of what value would be the power to retain sins if the 
sinner could have them forgiven independently of the Sacrament of 
Penance? Evidently, then, it is by the command of Christ Himself that 
the members of His Church who are guilty of grave sins must confess 
them for the purpose of having them forgiven. On the other hand, 
Our Saviour did not stipulate exactly how often this Sacrament must be 
received, and so, as far as His words are concerned, we can prove only 
that there is an obligation on the sinner to confess his sins at least before 
death. However, the Church has determined more specifically the 
frequency with which her members must approach the tribunal of 
Penance. We do not know how often the Catholics of the early cen- 
turies were required to confess, but by the beginning of the Middle Ages 
there were many local ecclesiastical ordinances prescribing Confession 
at least three times a year. At the Fourth Council of the Lateran in 
1215 the law was passed which still prevails in the Church—namely, 
that all who have reached the age of discretion shall faithfully confess 
their sins at least once a year. It is to be noted that this law binds all 
who have come to the age of discretion—that is, to a stage of intellectual 
development wherein they are able to understand the gravity of sin; 
and hence, even a child not yet seven years old is subject to this law if 
he actually has attained to this point of mental ability. When the law 
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was first passed, it expressly stated that the confession must be made to 
one’s own parish priest, but this feature of the obligation has long been 
abrogated, and nowadays one may confess to any priest authorized to 
administer the Sacrament of Penance in the place where the confession is 
made. 


Frequency of Confession 


Strictly speaking, one who has no necessary matter—that is, mortal 
sin—to confess, is not obliged to receive the Sacrament of Penance 
either yearly or even at the hour of death. Venial sins can be taken 
away merely by an act of contrition without sacramental confession. 
In fact, it is quite probable that a venial sin can be remitted by an act 
of the opposite virtue, even though one does not explicitly think of the 
sin at the time. Thus, one who has been slightly uncharitable to an 
acquaintance may have this sin taken away without even realizing it 
when he subsequently performs a deed of kindness towards that person. 
Nevertheless, it is surely advisable to go to Confession even if a person 
has only venial sins on his conscience, because the worthy reception of 
Penance will give him grace to avoid such faults in future, and will also 
contribute towards the remission of temporal punishment more ef- 
fectively than an act of contrition outside the Sacrament. 

In determining the time within which the annual confession must be 
made one may take either the calendar year, from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, or the seasonal year, from one Eastertide to the next. This 
latter mode of calculation is the more usual, in that it links up the pre- 
cept of Confession with that of Holy Communion. For, since one 
guilty of grave sin must go to Confession before approaching the holy 
table, the Easter duty is popularly conceived as composed of both Con- 
fession and Holy Communion. Yet, the Confession must not be re- 
garded as obligatory precisely within the Easter season. Thus, one 
might go to Confession the night before the Easter season begins and 
receive Holy Communion the next day, thus satisfying both precepts. 

It is gratifying to realize that the majority of Catholics in our land 
receive the Sacrament of Penance at least several times a year; yet, it 
remains a regrettable fact that many limit their use of this divine means 
of grace to the very minimum, often putting off their annual confession 
to the very last possible day. Strange to say, not a few of these are 
persons who are habitually leading good lives. They would never 
miss Mass or violate the law of Friday abstinence; they are temperate 
and honest and faithful to their particular duties. Surely, Confession 
entails no great hardship for such persons, because they have no enor- 
mous crimes to divulge, no evil habits to eradicate. To be sincerely 
sorry for whatever sins they have to confess is not difficult, because they 
habitually have the intention of serving God faithfully and of avoiding 
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sin. It is indeed a pity that Catholics of this type deprive themselves 
of the rich graces they could obtain so easily by a more frequent ap- 
proach to the consoling tribunal of Penance. 


Unworthy Confession 


At the same time, it is possible for Catholics to make the approach 
to the Sacrament of Penance a merely external ceremony, which leaves 
them in their sins. For it must be remembered that Almighty God never 
pardons a sinner unless he is truly repentant, and repentance must 
necessarily include the firm intention of avoiding sin—at least, all mortal 
sin—in future. Now, if a person has contracted a habit of sin (for 
example, drunkenness, marital infidelity, the abuse of matrimonial 
privileges by contraceptive practices), and has the practice of going to 
Confession each year, but then continues to commit the same sins 
without any apparent effort at amendment, such a person has reason to 
fear that his dispositions for the fruitful reception of Penance were 
defective. And it must be remembered that besides being a grave 
sacrilege an unworthy confession is also insufficient to fulfill the Third 
Precept of the Church. One who has been to Confession, but realizes 
that he did not have the necessary sorrow for his sins and the firm pur- 
pose of amendment, is still obliged to receive the Sacrament worthily 
within the stipulated time. 

The Third Precept of the Church reminds us of the tender mercy of 
Our Divine Redeemer. The one great object of His life was to bring 
sinners to repentance so that they might be admitted to the state of 
grace, the possession of the divine life of the children of God. ‘The 
Son of man is come to save that which was lost’’ (Matt., xviii. 11), He 
declared. For the attainment of this objective He labored and suffered 
and died; and even now, in His glory at the right hand of His Father, He 
is “always living to make intercession for us’ (Heb., vii. 25). He has 
made the requisites for the remission of sin very simple—a sincere con- 
fession with genuine contrition, even though it is only that self-centered 
contrition which is based on the fear of punishment. If we have any 
sense of gratitude to Our Blessed Lord, we shall often approach the 
sacred tribunal of Penance, not as if we were taking on ourselves an 
onerous burden, but with the feeling that we are kneeling at the feet of 
Christ Himself as sinners did of old, to lay before Him our transgressions 
and to ask His pardon and to hear from His lips the consoling words: 
“Thy sins are forgiven thee; go in peace.”’ 
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Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The Fourth Precept of the Church 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Since the thirteenth century the Church has prescribed Holy Commun- 
ton at least once a year at Easter. This is an application of 
Christ’s own commandment. 


(2) The Easter season admits of some variations. Communion must be 
received during this period. 

(3) Holy Communion may be received in any Catholic Rite, and not 
necessarily in one’s parish church. The deliberate omission of 
Easter Communion is a mortal sin. 

(4) Holy Communion produces many wondrous effects. 


(5) Some Catholics entertain Jansenistic ideas about the dispositions re- 
quired for Holy Communion. 


(6) Pope Pius X has invited all Catholics to Daily Communion and ex- 
plained the conditions. 

(7) It is to be regretted that many Catholics receive Holy Communion so 
rarely. 

(8) Holy Communion at least every month should be the norm for every 
practical Catholic. 


The church law, which commands at least annual Confession, also 
commands at least the annual reception of the Holy Eucharist. Like 
the former precept, this applies to all who have come to the years of 
discretion, so that even a child below the age of seven who has reached 
the requisite stage of intellectual development comes under the law. 
Before the thirteenth century ecclesiastical legislation throughout most 
of the Church prescribed Holy Communion three times a year—at 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. At the Fourth Council of the La- 
teran in 1215 the law was passed which still prevails—annual Com- 
munion, and that at Easter. The law adds, however, that for a reason- 
able cause and with the advice of his priest a person would be justified 
in postponing the fulfillment of this obligation for a time. 

The obligation binding all Christians to receive the Holy Eucharist 
is fundamentally a divine law, promulgated by Christ Himself when He 
said: “‘Amen, amen, I say unto you: Except you eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you”’ (John, 
vi. 54). However, Our Lord did not specify how frequently this com- 
mandment is to be observed, but left this matter to the legislation of 
His Church. Certainly, the present law is most lenient, for if a person 
did not receive Holy Communion at least once a year, it is hard to see 
how he could be living up to the ruling of Christ. It is to be noted that 
there is also a law of the Church—which is perhaps also a law of Christ— 
whereby those in danger of death are bound to receive the Blessed 
Sacrament as Viaticum. 
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Time for Annual Communion 


The time designated for the reception of the Communion of obligation 
is Easter; and although in earlier times this was understood literally, 
the Church nowadays gives a broader interpretation of this prescription. 
The general law stipulates as the Easter Season the fifteen days from 
Palm Sunday until the Sunday after Easter inclusive. Moreover, if 
circumstances require it, a bishop may extend this period in his diocese 
so that it may begin on the Fourth Sunday of Lent and end on Trinity 
Sunday—eleven weeks. But in the United States, by special dispensa- 
tion, the Easter Season lasts from the First Sunday of Lent until Trinity 
Sunday, so that in this country the season extends over a period of 
fourteen weeks. 

Hence, even though a person received Holy Communion immediately 
before the beginning of the Easter Season he would not be fulfilling this 
precept. The Communion must take place within the determined 
time; and so, he must receive the Holy Eucharist again. Only by a 
worthy communion can one satisfy this precept. Furthermore, if one 
has failed to approach the Holy Table within the Easter Season, he is 
not thereby excused, whether the omission was culpable or inculpable, 
but is still bound to receive Holy Communion as soon as he reasonably 
can. Moreover, when the Easter Season has begun and a person fore- 
sees that he will be prevented from going to Holy Communion during the 
latter part of this period (as would happen, for example, in the case of a 
sailor setting out on a long voyage about the middle of the Easter 
season), he is bound to fulfill his precept before he is impeded from doing 
so. 

The Church recommends that every one fulfill the Easter precept in 
his own parish church; however, there is no strict obligation to this 
effect, and so the reception of Holy Communion anywhere suffices. 
Even if one were in danger of death and received the Blessed Sacrament 
as Viaticum, he would thereby also fulfill his Easter duty. The Com- 
munion may be received in any Catholic Rite, so that a Latin Catholic 
could satisfy his obligation at a Maronite Mass. Moreover, a person 
does not have to have an explicit intention of fulfilling the law. One 
who is accustomed to receive Holy Communion every day might come 
to the end of the Easter Season and realize that he had not once in- 
tended in his daily approach to the Holy Table to satisfy the obligation 
imposed by the Church’s fourth precept; but he need have no scruple 
on this point because he has done all that the law requires. 

The deliberate omission of one’s Easter duty without a grave reason 
isa mortal sin. Parents and those having the care of Catholic children 
should regard it as their duty to admonish their charges of the obligation 
of receiving Holy Communion during the prescribed time, if this warn- 
ing is found necessary. 
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Why the Church Issued This Precept 


The insistence of the Church on the reception of Holy Communion 
by her members is based on the teaching of the Catholic Faith that 
wondrous graces are bestowed by this Sacrament. Under the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine Our Divine Saviour, the source of all graces, 
is truly present, that He may lavish His heavenly benefits on the souls 
of His faithful. When He enters the heart of a worthy communicant, 
He is as generous with His divine gifts as He was when He walked this 
earth and gazed with His eyes filled with pity on the suffering and the 
needy who thronged about Him. The decrees of the Church and the 
writings of theologians enumerate and describe at length the effects of a 
devout Holy Communion. They inform us that by a worthy reception 
of the Holy Eucharist the soul is inspired to divine love and derives the 
spiritual strength it needs to overcome temptation. Venial sins are 
remitted, as is also some measure of the temporal punishment due to 
past sins. Spiritual joy is imparted to console the faithful Christian 
in the weary journey of life. From Holy Communion one receives a 
special title to a glorious resurrection, as Our Lord Himself promised; 
“He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life; 
and I will raise him up in the last day” (John, vi. 55). And by the 
power of this Sacrament, providing the same divine banquet for all 
Christians, whatever their nationality or social rank, the bond of unity 
and of charity is strengthened, in accordance with the words of St. Paul: 
“For we, being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one 
bread’”’ (I Cor., x. 17). 

Yet, despite the marvellous effects which our Catholic Faith assures 
us are bestowed in rich abundance by the Holy Eucharist, many Catho- 
lics are reluctant to receive Holy Communion more than once or twice 
a year. Probably in some cases this is due to ideas such as prevailed 
among the Jansenists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
They so exaggerated the purity of soul required for a worthy Communion 
that many good persons stayed away from the altar-rail for months and 
even years. Now, any Catholics who entertain such notions mis- 
understand the very purpose of Holy Communion. Our Lord is given 
to us in this Sacrament, not as a reward of goodness, but to help us to 
remain good and to increase in virtue. 


Pope Pius X on Frequent Communion 


Thirty-five years ago the saintly Pope Pius X approved and ordered 
promulgated a memorable Decree in which all Catholics are invited to 
receive Holy Communion frequently, even daily. This Decree declares 
that the only requirements of soul needed for a worthy Communion are 
the state of grace and a right intention. By the second condition is 
meant that a person receives Holy Communion, not through mere 
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routine or because of vanity or some other human motive, but for the 
purpose of pleasing God and of growing in divine charity and of being 
cured of faults and frailties. And the Decree expressly adds that venial 
sins do not constitute an obstacle to worthy daily Communion. 

The events of the past three decades indicate that Pope Pius X was 
guided by the Spirit of God in issuing this Decree. The tragic happen- 
ings that have taken place throughout the world—devastating wars, the 
deification of civil power, the enslavement of entire nations, economic 
depressions, the glorification of immorality—call for a strength of soul 
in Catholics such as probably was never before needed in the history of 
the Church. Unless the faithful receive special helps from on high, they 
find it difficult to be steadfast to Christ and loyal to His Church in these 
troubled times. And where can we obtain these special helps more 
readily and more abundantly than in the Holy Eucharist? The thou- 
sands of devout Catholics in every part of the world who have heeded 
the Pope’s invitation and find in the Body and Blood of Our Saviour 
their daily nourishment, know by experience how blessed is the life of 
those who center their thoughts and desires in our Eucharistic Lord, the 
Giver of all graces. 


Conditions for Frequent Communion 


It is important for Catholics to remember that they need not go to 
Confession every time they receive Holy Communion. Only mortal sin 
is an obstacle to the worthy reception of the Blessed Sacrament. For 
those who receive Holy Communion daily or almost every day the re- 
ception of the Sacrament of Penance every two weeks is amply sufficient. 

Since the conditions for frequent Communion are so easy, the failure 
of many Catholics to avail themselves of this privilege must be ascribed 
to one of three reasons: either they are ignorant of the opportunity 
available to them, or they are indifferent to their own spiritual welfare 
and the desire of Christ to visit their souls, or they are choosing to live 
in a manner that renders them unworthy of Holy Communion. And 
any of these reasons is deplorable. 

If I were asked to give a practical norm for the guidance of Catholics 
regarding the frequency of Holy Communion, I would say that daily 
Communion is the ideal, weekly Communion is excellent, and monthly 
Communion is the very least that can be expected from a truly practical 
Catholic. Whoever habitually lengthens the intervals between his 
Communions to two or more months, is liable to grow cold in the love 
and service of God. But one who approaches the communion rail 
regularly every month will hardly stray far from the path of salvation, 
and will receive sufficient strength to remain in the grace of God. To 
such a Catholic the words of Our Lord can justly be applied: ‘He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood abideth in Me and I in him.” 
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Book Rebiews 


Credo Ut Intelligam.—Whatever one 
wishes to call it, there is a system of 
philosophy unmistakably marked off 
from every other metaphysical synthesis. 
This system occupies an absolutely 
unique position. It possesses a cohesion, 
logical consistency, completeness and 
inclusiveness that can be predicated of 
none other. In its totality it is taught 
only in Catholic schools and has slight 
appeal to outsiders. The moment one 
accepts this philosophy he is on his 
way to the Catholic Church and his 
conversion may safely be anticipated. 
Of course, there is no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the system to which this allusion 
applies. It goes under the name of 
Scholastic Philosophy. Its association 
with theology cannot be denied. In 
fact, it boasts of the title of ““‘handmaid 
of theology.”” But the question now 
arises: shall this system call itself 
Christian Philosophy, or shall it claim 
to be a purely rational synthesis of 
thought. 

This interesting question is learnedly 
discussed by Etienne Gilson, who frankly 
decides in favor of the first part of the 
alternative. Patently, the Encyclical 
“ZEterni Patris’” bears out his con- 
tention, for therein reference is made to 
the restoration of Christian philosophy. 
Much more can be adducedin defense 
of Mr. Gilson’s opinion. There is to be 
recalled the fact that this philosophy 
grows only on Christian soil and thrives 
only in an atmosphere of faith, and that 
it attains to final certitude and unanimity 
of statement only where there is a 
corresponding doctrinal decision. With- 
out dogmatic authority its unity could 
not have been preserved. Perhaps Mr. 
Gilson’s view would not be disputed 

1 Christianity and Philosophy. By 
Etienne Gilson. Translated by Ralph 
MacDonald, C.S.B. Published for the 


Institute of Medieval Studies by Sheed 
& Ward, New York City. 


were it not that Catholic philosphers 
fear that Scholasticism will be reduced 
to a species of rationalization if this 
interpretation is accepted. The author, 
however, shows that this fear is ground- 
less. 


Neither would this admission lead to 
fideism or traditionalism because, even 
though a philosophy allows itself to be 
guided by a higher light, it does not 
thereby renounce its own principles or 
surrender its own methods. This is no 
more true in the case of acknowledging 
revelation than in accepting the sponta- 
neous convictions of mankind. A pre- 
viously known truth is not an obstacle 
in the pursuit of truth, nor is it a dis- 
advantage and a handicap to a traveller 
if he is acquainted with the road on 
which he intends to travel. Experience 
eloquently teaches that to the extent a 
philosophy ignores revelation it loses its 
grasp on truth and, thus, in reality 
ceases to be a true philosophy. Hence, 
the author makes this very pregnant 
observation: “It will be difficult to 
make us believe that what makes a 
philosophy to be true prevents it from 
being a true philosophy.”’ 

Reason, in the original fall of man, has 
suffered a serious deterioration, and 
unaided can no longer come to the full 
possession of truth. Revelation comes 
to its rescue and brings light into the 
encircling gloom. If reason follows the 
guidance which Divine Providence sup- 
plies, it can attain to a possession of the 
truth from which otherwise it would be 
debarred. In this wound inflicted on 
human nature lies the reason why there 
can be no true philosophy which is not 
also a Christian philosophy. Christi- 
anity restores reason and, in general, 
human nature to its native powers. 
With reference to this fact the author 
writes: “It is by being paganized that 
nature is lost, as it is by being christi- 
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anized that it is saved.”” In this con- 
nection Father Gerald B. Phelan has 
written a very beautiful introduction to 
the book on the sanctification of the 
intellect. The healing of reason comes 
through faith, which repairs its natural 
aptitude, weakened by sin, and rein- 
forces it in its own inherent capacity as 
an organ of knowledge. 

It need hardly be remarked that the 
volume reveals the high qualities of 
the well-known scholarship of the au- 
thor, and that it is fully documented and 
charmingly written. Even those who 
do not see eye to eye with the author will 
find his views both stimulating and en- 
lightening. The translation is fluent 
and reads easily. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Our Lady.—The present reviewer 
deems it a highly interesting fact that 
the year 1939 should have witnessed the 
publication, in our United States alone, 
of no less than nine volumes (of which I 
am aware) dealing, in quite varied fash- 
ion, with Our Blessed Lady, and that 
four of these volumes should have been 
brought under my notice for a critical 
appraisal. 

The present notice must begin logi- 
cally with the volume which bears the 
simple but sufficiently identifying and 
wholly comprehensive title of ‘““Mary.’”! 
Father Husslein, S.J., who is the Gen- 
eral Editor of the ‘‘Religion and Culture 
Series’? (to which the present volume 
forms the most recent accession), de- 
votes more than six pages to an admir- 
ably concise appreciation of the wide 
scope of the volume and of the correct 
and happy fashion with which the au- 
thor presents a many-sided picture of 
Our Lady to her readers. The present 
reviewer wishes to echo a brief portion of 
Father Husslein’s estimate of the pres- 
ent work: “It is in fact greatly im- 
portant to have this résumé”’ (of matters 
dealt with in the very many volumes and 
treatises that have undertaken to pre- 

1 By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C., Ph.D. 


— Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 208 
pp.). 


sent a view of Our Lady’s functions in 
the sublime themes of the Redemption), 
“‘which gathers into one handy volume 
what might with difficulty be found, if 
at all, scattered through many” vol- 
umes. The present volume is indeed all 
of this. Meanwhile, however, it is also 
a summary appreciation of Our Lady’s 
life and heaven-designed functions—a 
summary very beautifully and also very 
interestingly presented to readers. 

One phase—and of course a most beau- 
tiful phase—of Our Lady’s prominence 
in all Catholic reverence and piety is 
found in her Rosary. Father Hugh 
Blunt devotes a volume of 250 pages 
to ‘‘Mary’s Garden of Roses.’”’? Under 
the Fifteen Titles comprised in the Joy- 
ful, Sorrowful, and Glorious Mysteries, 
Father Blunt provides his readers with a 
life-story of Our Lady and a rehearsal of 
her many-sided functions as both Our 
Blessed Mother and our Co-Redemptrix. 
An introductory chapter deals with ‘‘The 
Rosary”’ from a general standpoint, and 
then follow the fifteen chapters dealing 
severally with the Fifteen Mysteries 
of the Rosary, each of the three Sections 
(Joyful, Sorrowful, and Glorious) being 
preceded by an original translation into 
English of the Latin hymns found in the 
Divine Office of the Feast of the Most 
Holy Rosary, while a fourth hymn from 
the same Divine Office precedes the 
“Epilogue’’—a chapter titled “A Rose- 
Crown for Mary.” Needless to say 
that the present volume is a very ac- 
ceptable addition to the list of the 
author’s nineteen volumes which had al- 
ready appeared in print and had illus- 
trated his notable abilities in diversified 
fields of Catholic literary interest. 

An earlier publication of the year 
1939 also dealt with ‘‘Our Lady’s Ros- 
ary”’—the title given to a volume of 
diversified and compact information 
concerning the various ways or methods 
of reciting the Rosary. The present re- 
viewer, in a paper entitled ‘‘A Rosary 


School” (cfr. this Review for Septem- 


2 By the Rev. Hugh F. Blunt, LL.D. 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City, 
250 pp.). 
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ber, 1939, pp. 1269-1270), called the 
particular attention of his clerical read- 
ers to the comprehensive and concisely 
stated learning of this multum in parvo 
volume with its 28 Sections presenting— 
not literary or merely pious outlooks on 
the Rosary, but—condensed information 
which every priest ought to have at hand 
in order to meet any questionings from 
the laity concerning the proper methods 
of saying the Rosary, the many pious 
societies and confraternities having the 
Rosary as a special form of piety, to- 
gether with the many special indulgences 
to be gained respectively by the member- 
ship in those special societies, and the 
like. 

I have noticed elsewhere the fourth 
volume referred to above, titled ‘‘Our 
Land and Our Lady,” by Daniel Sar- 
gent. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


3 THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL RE- 
VIEW, January, 1940, p. 462. 


Recent Fiction.—Again turning his 
versatile pen to fiction, Dr. George N. 
Shuster has sketched an interesting 
and convincing picture of the Civil 
War days. ‘“‘Look Away’! follows the 
fortunes of lively, beautiful, Wisconsin- 
born and convent-bred Edith Treolar, 
who marries Robert Cecil, a Southern- 
born lawyer with a past, and settles 
down to her duties as wife and mother 
only to have the war between the North 
and the South disrupt and blight her 
domestic and social happiness. 

“‘Look Away’ possesses to a marked 
degree the requisites of a novel: con- 
vincing characterization, a unified plot, 
and suspense. In fact, the hero and her- 
oine as well as a number of minor char- 
acters are life-like, the scenes are vivid, 
and the suspense is such that the book is 
without a dull page. The scenes in which 
Edith unmasks the villain Schwartz, 
however, to some extent lack probability 
and thus border on the melodramatic. 

In spite of its general merits, this 
novel will not meet the approval of those 
who object to realism, especially in sex 


1 The Macmillan Co., New York City. 


matters; for the author is modernly 
frank in discussing the marital relations 
of the young couple around whom the 
story turns. Furthermore, the refined 
will object to the author’s lapses into 
vulgarity and bizarre humor. In short, 
“Look Away,” though permeated with 
the point of view and the principles of 
the Catholic philosophy of life, is not a 
book for the immature, nor for such as 
demand a fleshless representation of 
mortal man. 

“The Dark Wheel’? by S. M. C., the 
author of “Brother Petroc’s Return,’’ 
is a novelized account of Greville White’s 
dream of what his life might have been 
had not his atheist father refused to 
have him baptized. Though a good 
lawyer and socially successful in a super- 
ficial way, he is in real life a solitary, 
friendless man, whose life, as far as he 
knows, is without purpose as to time or 
eternity. While on a vacation in the 
country, Greville sinks intoa dream. It 
is with this dream that ‘‘The Dark 
Wheel”’ is concerned. Suspended be- 
tween time and eternity, the hero takes 
part in Pre-Reformation life, learns the 
doctrines of the Catholic Faith, and 
masters the secret of Christian happi- 
ness. Though its style is pleasing and 
vivid and its plot unified, this story has 
the defects inherent in the novel of 
purpose: the doctrine dominates the 
action and the characters, and clogs the 
march of events. As a novel of fantasy, 
it is less compelling than ‘Brother 
Petroc’s Return.’’ Nevertheless, its pic- 
ture of Catholic Pre-Reformation Eng- 
land will be found pleasant reading. 

Though doctrinaire novels (that is, 
fiction written with the express purpose 
of proving a theory) rarely result in last- 
ing literature, ‘“‘The Test of Heritage’’* 
by L. J. Gallagher, S.J., is a fascinating 
story of the origin and spread of class 
war in Russia. In keeping with the pat- 
tern of doctrinaire fiction as established 
by eighteenth-century writers (such as 
Rousseau, Thomas Day, William God- 


2P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
City. 
3 Benziger Brothers, New York City. 
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win), the author contrasts the two sys- 
tems struggling for supremacy in revo- 
lutionary Russia by centering the argu- 
ments and events around two opposing 
characters—namely, Ivan Krassin, a 
Bolshevist, and Boris Lydov, an aristo- 
crat and faithful adherent of the Russian 
Church. Father Gallagher brings out 
through the characters of his story that 
much of the virulent hatred for Christi- 
anity in Russia resulted directly from the 
extremely close union between the 
Russian Church and the State. Thus it 
is that he makes Boris Lydov, the ex- 
ponent of order, government, and re- 
ligion, say to his former seminary friend, 
Ivan Krassin: ‘“‘The Russian people were 
deceived into believing that religion 
was identical with the political power 
under which they have been groaning 
for centuries.’”” Though the story, 
freighted as it is with much argument 
and exposition, bogs down in the middle, 
“The Test of Heritage” is an excellent 
easy introduction to an understanding of 
Communism and modern godless Russia. 
Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., PH.D. 


Pastoralia.—The most recent work 
dealing with the Pastoral Office in the 
Church bears the attractive and lovely 
title of “Shepherd of Souls.”! We 
think forthwith of Our Saviour’s decla- 
ration: “I am the good shepherd. The 
good shepherd giveth his life for his 
sheep. . . . and I know Mine, and Mine 
know Me” (John, x. 11-14). Never- 
theless, the title is thus so scripturally 
attractive that (as the present reviewer 
ventures to think) it might be easily 
misapprehended in its apparent impli- 
cations of a happily sentimental series 
of exhortations to priests who have 
pastoral duties. The reader who takes 
the volume in his hands and reads ap- 
preciatively the six pages of Introduc- 
tion, and notes individually the three 
pages of Contents with their separate 


1 Shepherd of Souls: The Pastoral 
Office in the Mystical Body of Christ. 
By the Reverend Constantine Noppel, 
S.J. Translated by the Reverend Fred- 
eric Eckhoff (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., ix + 203 pp.). 


sections of some fifty titles, will recog- 
nize that the volume is not at all horta- 
tory in its diction or directly spiritualized 
in its outlook, but is supremely prac- 
tical in every fine sense of the word. 
Thus, on page iv, we read that ‘“‘the 
task of pastoral theology is to state the 
conditions and laws required for the 
growth of the Church of Christ and to 
indicate the proper means to further 
and perfect that growth. The growth 
of the Church, however, is governed not 
only by internal laws, but like all free 
actions of men it is subject to certain 
external norms; in a word, it is subject 
to the canon law, which is the sum of all 
divine and ecclesiastical legislation regu- 
lating the life of the whole Christian 
community towards its natural and su- 
pernatural end.’”’ Yes, the volume is 
not “‘ascetical’’ (in the ordinary inter- 
pretation of that word), but is “‘practi- 
cal’? in a legalistic sense. One fine 
illustration of this “practicality” is 
found, for instance, in pages 25-26, 
wherein are summed up, in happy fash- 
ion, the relations of the churches and 
clergy of the Religious Orders to the 
local parish. The whole volume merits 
careful reading. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Plenitude of Truth.— Whereas in 
all existing religions fragments of truth 
may be found, none but the Catholic 
Faith can claim to be the true religion, 
since it not only contains the scattered 
elements of truth to be discovered else- 
where but possesses these without any 
admixture of error and in organic and 
harmonious unity. Error arises when 
an aspect of the truth is pushed to excess 
and thus made to deviate from the right 
center. This central position is held 
exclusively by Catholic Christianity, 
while all other religious systems tend 
towards extremes and excesses. It is 
this observation that accounts for the 
title of the book which is under review.' 
In the mind of the Church this wonderful 


1The Catholic Centre. By E. I. 
Watkin (Sheed & Ward, New York 
City). 
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proportion or balance always exists, but 
the individual Catholic attains to it 
only by serious study and pious medi- 
tation. Catholics will do well to re- 
member this, for it will make them toler- 
ant of those who do not possess the full 
truth but treasure highly the precious 
fragments which are theirs. Faith, after 
all, is not only a goodly inheritance for 
which we can never be sufficiently thank- 
ful; it is also a task and a challenge. 
The Catholic who neglects to study his 
religion never fully realizes its beauty 
and logical power and may come to see 
certain truths out of focus. Such 
Catholics become a prey to internal con- 
flicts and not unfrequently turn into 
disgruntled critics of the Church. For 
this type the chapter, “Come In or 
Go Out,” constitutes very wholesome 
reading. 

Every doctrine and every practice can 
be overstressed, and every phase of the 
external life of the Church can be dis- 
torted; accordingly, the author has 
ample matter to deal with and to use as 
illustration of his thesis. We single out 
some of the details on which he enlarges: 
personal piety and liturgical prayer, 
divine inspiration and external guid- 
ance, authority and private judgment, 
idealism and realism, patience and the 
cult of suffering, freedom and law, the 
human element and the divine, spiritual 
and material means. Between these 
opposites tension is inevitable, but they 
are harmonized in the life of the Church. 
Since, however, the Church uses human 
instruments, the solution of the diffi- 
culties sometimes falls short of the 
ideal. The author refers frankly to 
such shortcomings, but no bitter note 
creeps into his well-intentioned criti- 
cism. In the chapter on ‘Materialism 


in Religion’ some such abuses are men- 
tioned. They are not, however, featured 
or exploited but placed in the right per- 
spective and attributed to their true 
cause, human imperfection. Neither 
must we forget that the rulers of the 
Church are human, nor must they them- 
selves forget it. If this rule is observed, 
the faithful will be charitable in their 
judgment and the rulers kind in the 
exercise of their authority. A Church 
intended for men cannot entirely es- 
cape the limitations inherent in human 
nature. For those who are too easily 
shocked by what they would call ma- 
terialism and institutionalism in re- 
ligion, the author suggests an excellent 
remedy: contemplative prayer and the 
cultivation of greater spirituality in 
themselves. This will cure their myopia 
and make them see the divine, though 
overlaid by the human. 

The argument of the author culminates 
in a beautiful and inspiring chapter 
on ‘‘Adoration.’”’ In adoration the au- 
thor sees the whole purpose of creation: 
“For adoration is simply the right 
attitude of the creature to the Creator.” 

The book is timely in every respect. 
It is for the Catholic, whom it will fill 
with greater admiration, reverence and 
love for his Church. It is for the non- 
Catholic, to whom it will make the 
Church appear in a new light as the 
House which the Eternal Wisdom has 
built for the salvation of mankind. 
Its irenic tone will favorably impress 
all who sincerely seek the truth but whose 
sensitiveness makes them shrink from 
harsh polemics. In spite of the serious 
topics with which it deals the volume 
offers delightful reading. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 











